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N o one should doubt the political 
importance of the firefighters’ dis¬ 
pute. This is not a straightforward 
clash between employees and employ¬ 
ers. Rather it is a struggle between the 
government and a strategically well 
placed section of the working class 
which has the backing of the broad la¬ 
bour movement. 

This has been fully recognised by the 
Socialist Alliance. In a unanimously 
passed resolution the SA’s executive 
committee resolves to mobilise in sup¬ 
port of the firefighters: “We recognise,” 
reads the resolution, “this dispute as one 
of the most significant in many years - a 
potential ‘public service miners’ strike’.” 

The comparison is valid. The firefight¬ 
ers dispute has the potential to challenge 
the government and trigger wider indus¬ 
trial and political action. There certainly 
exists a popular mood of anger against 
the Blair government within the trade 
unions and the class. 

In other respects, however, the Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union’s dispute is very different 
from the miners’ 1984-85 Great Strike. 
Firstly, it is an offensive, rather than a 
defensive, action. From the viewpoint of 
capital such a strike, if it were success¬ 
ful, would unleash a deluge. Countless 
others would follow, No wonder Blair 
says the 40% claim is “wrong and dan¬ 
gerous”. 

Secondly, the FBU’s campaign begins 
with a high degree of unity. The miners 
were severely handicapped from the first 
day of their mammoth strike by a serious 
split, which eventually led to the forma¬ 
tion of a breakaway scab union. The 
87.6% majority in favour of the 36 days 
of discontinuous strike action, which 
begins on Tuesday October 29, is an 
impressive indicator of the firefighters’ 
unity and resolve. Moreover, the first 
skirmish in the war of morale ended with 
a decisive victory for the union side. 

Media news editors trumpeted the 
supposed potential of a ‘Democratic 
Union of Mineworkers’ in the shape of 
the Retained Firefighters Union. Yet, 
though the RFU’s executive condemned 
the strike decision, there is also a pledge 
not to cross picket lines. More impor¬ 


tantly the RFU has less than 1,000 mem¬ 
bers, mainly in rural areas. In contrast the 
FBU’s 16,000 part-time firefighters voted 
in the strike ballot and overwhelmingly 
supported both the action and the claim 
(which includes a demand for full pay 
parity of retained and full-time person¬ 
nel). 

Furthermore, other unions are skilfully 
finding legal loopholes in order to deliver 
secondary - ie, solidarity - action and pur¬ 
sue their own objectives. Both the RMT 
and Aslef have made calls for the closure 
of deep tube stations in London which 
are only served by lifts. The GMB has 
raised concerns about its members work¬ 
ing in the chemical and nuclear indus¬ 
tries. Those who say it is not safe without 
professional fire cover are to be sup¬ 
ported if they walk away from their jobs. 
The same message has come from Derek 
Simpson, joint general secretary of Ami¬ 
cus. Despite the draconian anti-trade 
unions laws there exists a certain room 
for manoeuvre under health and safety 
legislation to bring out millions of other 
workers on the FBU’s strike days. This 
must be encouraged. 


In one other respect the FBU seems 
well placed. Meeting on October 22, the 
TUC has given ‘full backing’. Yet let us 
not forget the record of the TUC - pass¬ 
ing fine resolutions one day and then the 
next day seeking a rotten deal in the in¬ 
terests of class peace. As all militant min¬ 
ers and those active in the miners’ 
support groups will remember, the TUC 
in 1984-85 was absolutely treacherous. 
In the face of an all-out assault directed 
by Margaret Thatcher and her govern¬ 
ment the TUC delivered plenty of 
speeches but only a drip-feed of solidar¬ 
ity. Norman Willis and the majority of the 
TUC had no liking for Arthur Scargill and 
positively feared a miners’ victory. 

Today’s TUC is no different. If any¬ 
thing, in fact, it is worse. Eighteen years 
of being treated with contempt by the 
Tory government still rankles. The TUC 
has no wish to see a return of the Con¬ 
servatives and the instincts of the trade 
union bureaucracy inevitably lead it to¬ 
wards fixing some kind of deal. In other 
words, the TUC is quite capable of stab¬ 
bing the firefighters in the back. 

That goes not only for the right. It is 


true for the left too. Bob Crow, Mick Rix, 
Alan Simpson and co might be talking 
tough today. But what about tomorrow? 
That is why we say the rank and file 
should only trust their leaders to the ex¬ 
tent that they fight wholeheartedly in the 
interests of the working class as a whole. 

Meantime what is needed in each un¬ 
ion and each industry is the independ¬ 
ent organisation of the militant minority. 
That includes the FBU. General secretary 
Andy Gilchrist cannot be allowed to com¬ 
promise away the 40% pay claim and the 
£30,000 minimum. We can only ensure 
that by organising a rank and file move¬ 
ment. 

The strike must not be left to the ex¬ 
ecutive. There must be strike committees 
elected at each fire station for the dura¬ 
tion. They should take on the responsi¬ 
bility for explaining the firefighters’ case 
to other trade unionists and the general 
public locally. Speakers must be sent out 
to encourage the organisation of solidar¬ 
ity action. Firefighters’ support groups 
would be an excellent idea to serve as an 
auxiliary force and could be ‘twinned’ 
with fire stations. 


The government is rattled. Local gov¬ 
ernment minister Nick Raynsford sum¬ 
moned Andy Gilchrist to see him on 
Monday and sprang an ambush using a 
TUC ‘code of conduct'. This had been 
agreed in 1979, following the widespread 
public services strikes during the famous 
‘winter of discontent’. 

Paragraph six of this code states: “Gen¬ 
erally unions already recognise the need 
to provide emergency or essential serv¬ 
ices and to maintain plant and equipment 
during industrial disputes, and the TUC 
considers that such action is vitally nec¬ 
essary.” The code had been cooked up 
by the TUC and James Callaghan’s La¬ 
bour government, which was under at¬ 
tack by the Tories. 

Naturally most union leaders had for¬ 
gotten it existed and now consider it an 
irrelevance. But it remains a remote pos¬ 
sibility that in the course of the 
fightfighters’ dispute or its aftermath 
Blair might contemplate legislation 
which ban strikes in emergency serv¬ 
ices. The war with Iraq could certainly 
provide an ideal excuse. Public opinion 
would be whipped up into chauvinistic 
hysteria and strikes under such circum¬ 
stances could be branded as ‘unpatri¬ 
otic’ and playing into the hands of ‘the 
enemy’. 

That is why politics are vital. In their 
own interests firefighters have to oppose 
the war. No to US-UK imperialism. No to 
the Saddam Hussein regime in Baghdad. 
The main enemy is at home. 

Part and parcel of that recognition must 
be an end to the FBU’s automatic sup¬ 
port for the Labour Party in elections. The 
union’s funds must be democratised. 
Firefighters should have the right to sup¬ 
port those, such as the Socialist Alliance, 
who actually back them in their fight and 
campaign for the repeal of all anti-trade 
union laws. Everyone know what side the 
Labour Party and the Labour govern¬ 
ment are on. They are on the side of the 
employers and the capitalist system of 
exploitation. 

Workers need their own party, a party 
that fights for socialism. The Socialist Al¬ 
liance represents a step in that direction • 

Derek Hunter 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Inspire 

In a recent lead article you refer to the 
Muslim Association of Britain paper In¬ 
spire, which was distributed on the Sep¬ 
tember 28 anti-war demonstration 
(Weekly Worker October 3). 

You say the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty is wrong to consider the MAB “a 
reactionary, fundamentalist organisa¬ 
tion”, because the paper includes articles 
by John Pilger, Robert Fisk and Scott 
Ritter and refers to the September 11 at¬ 
tacks in the USA as “atrocities”. In fact 
the paper confirms the estimate that we 
had made from the MAB website, the 
MAB Palestine demonstration on April 
13 and conversations with MAB activ¬ 
ists. The MAB is an offshoot of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, the biggest 
islamic-fundamentalist party in the Arab 
world. 

An article on page 16 of the paper lays 
out the “Historical roots and back¬ 
ground” of the MAB, tracing them back 
to Hasan al-Banna: “The ultimate col¬ 
lapse of the Khilafah [caliphate; the Ot¬ 
toman Empire] in 1924 left the muslim 
Ummah with no figurehead or leadership 
... [But then] he [al-Banna] founded the 
Ikhwan al Muslimoon or Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood, whose teachings to this day in¬ 
spire people the world over ... After him 
came characters such as Sayyid Qutb 
and Zainab al Ghazali, Shaikh Yusuf al 
Qaradawi and Shaikh Rashed al- 
Ghanouchi, standing at the forefront of 
islamic teaching and revival... Another 
revolutionary scholar ... would later set 
in motion the largest muslim reformation 
party in the Indian subcontinent: Sayyid 
Abu’l A’la Mawdudi and the Jamaat-e 
Island ... The Jamaat-e Island continues 
to work for the establishment of a soci¬ 
ety governed by allah’s laws.” 

The MAB identifies unambiguously 
with the Brotherhood. The Brotherhood 
is a moderate, reformist, islamic-funda¬ 
mentalist party, which builds its upfront 
public profile around welfare and reli¬ 
gious education. It is no surprise that it 
should use writers like Pilger, Fisk and 
Ritter to give itself a plausible public face. 
Its basic politics are, however, the same 
as those of the shriller fundamentalists: 
the overthrow of secularism, democracy 
and women’s rights, and the introduc¬ 
tion of a state run under islamic law. 

Another article in Inspire (pl4) explains 
a little of what the MAB understand by 
an islamic state. In their ideal state, a per¬ 
son who “chooses not to embrace 
islam” may have the right to be a citizen, 
but only if they “express loyalty to the 
state and recognise its legitimacy so that 
he or she does not engage in any activ¬ 
ity that may be construed as threatening 
to its order”. Even then that person’s citi¬ 
zenship is “qualified”, “and such qualifi¬ 
cation is only lifted when the concerned 
person embraces islam”. 

People who have been muslims and 
then stop believing face something 
worse. “There are two muslim schools of 
jurisprudence on the matter.” According 
to one, they should face the death pen¬ 
alty; according to the other, they are 
guilty of “mutiny or treason", but the 
penalty need not be death. 

Yes, the MAB is a reactionary funda¬ 
mentalist party. The left should not ally 
with it. 

Martin Thomas 

AWL 

Brazilian danger 

In the first round of the Brazilian presi¬ 
dential elections, Lula, the candidate of 
the Workers Party (PT), gained 47% of 
the votes cast, leaving the candidate of 
the current government, Serra, trailing far 
behind. The party of the left, the PSTU, 
the United Socialist Workers’ Party, put 
up their own candidate for president, Ze 


Maria, who polled 402,000 votes (0.5% 
of votes cast). One by one, the left 
groups such as the PSTU, Workers 
Power, etc are all hiring up and calling for 
a critical vote for the Workers' Party and 
Lula, in the second round. As the Work¬ 
ers’ International Vanguard League, we 
think this is a big political error. 

Let’s look at the fundamentals. Is the 
party of Serra a fascist party and are the 
unions and workers’ organisation in 
grave danger of being smashed if Serra 
becomes president? No. In fact from left 
to right, all acknowledge that Serra and 
Lula are standing on very similar plat¬ 
forms. Both want to keep links with the 
IMF and World Bank. Both are commit¬ 
ted to capitalism. 

So now the question arises: how to 
best expose Lula, Serra and the bourgeois 
parliament? To call for a vote, albeit criti¬ 
cal, for Lula, gives the impression that the 
working class really has a choice between 
the two of them, when in fact both will 
attack the working class. In fact, Lula is 
the greater danger. He can be called the 
enemy within. He has respectability 
within die ranks of the working class and 
his actions will be similar to what hap¬ 
pened in South Africa, when Mandela 
and the ANC used their legitimacy to 
launch massive attacks against the work¬ 
ing class that no bourgeois party had the 
credibility to do. There were massive 
wage cuts in the public sector, many 
thousands of teachers were retrenched 
and so on - all in die name of equity and 
fairness. 

Such are the massive attacks which 
Lula and the PT wid launch on the work¬ 
ing class. We say that the left should 
have considered a campaign for a spoilt 
vote, saying that the working class re¬ 
jects both candidates and putting for¬ 
ward a set of transitional demands as the 
beacon that the working class should be 
striving for. These demands should be 
spelt out and not vaguely put as just a 
demand for land reform, etc. A vague 
demand such as this will mean all things 
to all people and does not raise con¬ 
sciousness in any way. Workers should 
be encouraged to set up action commit¬ 
tees to oppose both Serra and Lula. 

On the crisis in Brazil, we must never 
forget that the capitalists, when they are 
under threat, will support any reformist, 
even one who sounds just like a revolu¬ 
tionary but who in reality will carry out 
theh bidding. In crises even the capital¬ 
ists will sound like the most radical demo¬ 
crats and promise all to everyone, as long 
as they remain in control. We need to 
raise the consciousness of the working 
class and assist in the preparation in the 
massive fights that lie ahead. 

WIVL 
Cape Town 

Which road? 

hi 1983 the young Jack Conrad asked the 
old Stalinist leaders of the then CPGB a 
question. Which road: refomi or revolu¬ 
tion? The young comrade invoked the 
authority of the only Lenin he knew. The 
Lenin of 1917, the Lenin of State and 
revolution, the revolutionary Marxist of 
October. 

But what the young Jack Conrad did 
not know at the time was that there was 
more than one Lenin. The old CPGB 
based itself on the politics of old Bolshe¬ 
vism. This was the politics Lenin disre¬ 
garded in 1917, but did not theoretically 
repudiate. It was the politics of Kamenev 
and Zinoviev in 1917. The left wing of 
bourgeois democracy. The politics of the 
democratic revolution. 

The older Jack Conrad has now dis¬ 
covered the Lenin of old Bolshevism. 
This Lenin was influenced by Kautsky’s 
revisionist theoiy of the capitalist state. 
In his notes on Marxism and the state, 
written in early 1917, Lenin’s discovery 
of the Marxist position on the state, ob¬ 
scured by the theoreticians of the Sec¬ 
ond International, is palpable. The 
Marxist project is to destroy the capital¬ 


ist state, including the most democratic, 
in the process of eventually destroying 
the state. In Lenin’s words, a society 
based on the free and equal association 
of producers will put the whole machin¬ 
ery of state where it will then belong: into 
a museum of antiquities. 

Then we come to the criticism of the 
young Lenin’s position on the demo¬ 
cratic republic. But a republic, like any 
other form of government, is determined 
by its content. So long as it is a form of 
bourgeois democracy, it is as hostile to 
us as any monarchy. Therefore, it is a 
baseless illusion to regard it as socialist 
in form. Lenin declares in angry aston¬ 
ishment that Kautsky and Plekhanov had 
bungled things. Since Lenin deferred 
theoretically to both for many years the 
implication is clear: Lenin’s theory of 
democratic revolution was also flawed. 

To speak of freedom is not to speak of 
democracy, but to speak of the end of 
democracy and the state. Against his old 
position Lenin acknowledges complete 
democracy is not the same as incomplete 
democracy. Forward development does 
not proceed simply towards greater and 
greater democracy. The previous posi¬ 
tion was undialectical. Quantity turns 
into quality. There is a dialectical combi¬ 
nation of dictatorship and democracy. 

This is an echo of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. There was the revolutionary democ¬ 
racy of the sans-culottes and 
revolutionary violence and ten'or against 
the violence and terror waged by reac¬ 
tionaries attempting to restore the old 
order. The Swiss guards defended the 
French monarch by shedding the blood 
of the sans-culottes. The sans-culottes 
shed the blood of the Swiss guards to 
overthrow the monarch. Marx approved. 
Revolutionary violence shortened the 
birth pangs of the new society. 

For Marx the Paris Commune demon¬ 
strated proletarian democracy. But he 
criticised their good nature. They did not 
want to start a civil war ("peacefully if we 
can”). So they did not march on Versailles 
soon enough to use force to crush the 
opposition. 

As long as the state exists, even a pro¬ 
letarian semi-state, it exists to ultimately 
hold down its adversaries by force if 
necessary. Class antagonisms are irrec¬ 
oncilable. Even Mark Fischer concedes 
that communists have to be ruthless in a 
civil war. As Lenin pointed out, there will 
be restrictions on the freedom of exploit¬ 
ers and oppressors. “We must suppress 
them in order to free humanity from wage 
slavery” (‘The state and revolution’ CW 
Vol 25, Moscowl977, p466). 

This brings us to another point made 
by Lenin. That is that only sham social¬ 
ists dream of the peaceful submission of 
the minority to the majority in the most 
advanced bourgeois republics. There is 
no peaceful road through the apparatus 
of bourgeois democracy. The democratic 
republic is the best political shell for capi¬ 
talism. Revolutionary dynamics even in 
the most democratic republic lead to 
forms of capitalist Bonapartism, bypass¬ 
ing peaceful parliamentary channels. 
Bourgeois democracy when challenged 
gives way to military repression and fas¬ 
cism. As Trotsky neatly puts it in his 
commentary on events in Germany in the 
inter-war years, bourgeois democracy 
transforms itself legally, peacefully, pacifi¬ 
cally into fascist dictatorship. The secret 
is simple enough: bourgeois democracy 
and fascist dictatorships are the instru¬ 
ments of one and the same class: the 
exploiters ( The struggle against fascism 
in Germany London 1987, p363). 

There are more valuable things than 
bourgeois parliaments. Workers defend 
and build on the elements of workers’ 
democracy within capitalism. The rival 
proletarian organisations destroy bour¬ 
geois democracy by removing all the 
bourgeois restrictions on the participa¬ 
tion of the poor in politics. This perspec¬ 
tive of the self-government of the people 
or the self-emancipation of the working 
class was the political expression of the 


heroic period of the Russian Revolution, 
when the involvement and creativity of 
the masses was at high tide. But with the 
ebb tide the view of an end to all political 
bosses was lost from sight. 

Orthodox Trotskyism has overempha¬ 
sised the objective circumstances. But 
the general drift of post-1917 Bolshevism 
was a return to the Kautskyite strain of 
the self-limitation imposed on the class 
from above by the Bolsheviks. In 1905 
Trotsky, before he became snared in the 
cult of Lenin, had noted that Lenin’s idea 
of restricting the revolution to minimum 
democratic demands would sever the 
organic links with the class. In other 
words there would be substitutionism: 
the party would dole out what it consid¬ 
ered to be historically feasible. 

As a young revolutionary Jack Conrad 
was inspired by the politics of Lenin’s 
State and revolution. Indeed, the 
Leninist group and the new CPGB were 
based on these politics. But now there 
are two Jack Conrads. The other comrade 
is an advocate of pure democracy, de¬ 
mocracy in general. Despite overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence to the contrary in the theory 
and experience of Marx, he writes: “The 
workers’ state represents victory in the 
battle of democracy and is nothing what¬ 
ever to do with a denial of democracy” 
(Weekly Worker September 26). He adds 
that there is no implication of violence 
either. This turns Marx into a left demo¬ 
crat. 

Jack now looks to Rosa Luxemburg’s 
critique of the Bolsheviks in the Russian 
Revolution for political inspiration. Rosa 
was concerned that without general elec¬ 
tions, without freedom of assembly, with¬ 
out the public clash of opinions, political 
life in the soviets would be crippled. But 
the political life in the soviets lost their 
vibrancy when the factories were emp¬ 
tied and the revolution for all the well 
known reasons became declassed. 

But the Lassallean streak in Bolshe¬ 
vism, particularly in Trotsky, was also a 
factor. The element of nationalism in old 
Bolshevism resurfaced as well. The no¬ 
tion of a national democratic revolution 
is present in Lenin and Zinoviev’s ugly 
polemics with Trotsky in 1915. Stalin had 
a foothold in this Bolshevism and in Len¬ 
in’s talk of world revolution as a fairy tale 
as early as 1918. The orientation to capi¬ 
talist anti-Versailles forces in Europe and 
bourgeois democrats in Asia, which had 
disastrous consequences for the class 
struggle, did not start with Statin. Rosa’s 
phrase that freedom is always and exclu¬ 
sively freedom for the one who thinks 
differently is profound and true. 

Here at least we find only one Jack 
Conrad. He has been consistent in this, 
if in nothing else. This explains the suc¬ 
cess of the Weekly Worker and the CPGB. 
But there must be a class limitation, hi the 
Russian Revolution when the Menshe¬ 
viks violently opposed the workers’ state 
there could be no freedom for them to 
think and act differently in that historical 
context. Rosa’s comments are what Marx 
in his Critique of the Gotha programme 
called the tired old democratic litany. 

As the young Jack Conrad was aware, 
it is not a choice between a violent and a 
peaceful road, but a question of which 
road: reform or revolution. 

Barrie Biddulph 
Stoke-on-Trent 

Proletarian 

wisdom 

At my local club tonight, having finished 
our weekly trivia quiz, the team de¬ 
scended into a great debate about the 
euro and membership of the European 
Union. 

The team which I’m talking about con¬ 
stituted a fair representation of the south 
Wales ‘proletariat’. In other words, an 
82-year-old ex-bricklayer/steelworker, 
one ex-NUM lodge official, one ex- 
Llanwem steelworker shop steward, an 
HGV driver, a fireman, a teacher, a railway 


worker and a factory worker. Age range: 
29-82. This, I would suggest, constitutes 
a gathering which lives a far more every¬ 
day working class existence than most 
left wing parties' central committees. 

The discussion came down to the fol¬ 
lowing agreements: 

• to accept the euro would save manu¬ 
facturing jobs; 

• to accept the euro would align us with 
the French, where workers are not afraid 
to throw up blockades and stick two fin¬ 
gers up to their government, the con¬ 
tinual encroachment of US consumerism 
and anyone else attacking workers’ 
rights. 

This was not a theoretical discussion 
as such, but a genuine gut reaction to the 
advantages of siding with our European 
brothers and sisters for what is perceived 
as better workers' rights and an escape 
from the crap we have to put up with from 
Blair and the rest of the politicians who 
everyone thought were in it to tine their 
own pockets and for their own egos, 
class and privileges. 

Simplistic maybe, but a genuine dis¬ 
cussion. It made me think that until the 
‘left’ starts engaging in real discussions 
with ‘real’ people it will continue to be 
seen by many we claim to be the ‘van¬ 
guard’ of as krelevant and as out of touch 
as everyone else. 

I enclose a £10 cheque for your fight¬ 
ing fund, as I am yet to be convinced that 
you are agents of the state, as was re¬ 
cently suggested in your letters page. 

Steve Bell 

ex-Welsh Socialist Alliance 

Rank and file 

As proved during the dispute surround¬ 
ing Steve Hedley at Euston in 1998, Greg 
Tucker is not a rank and filer (‘Rank and 
file workers’ organisation needed’ 
Weekly Worker October 17). 

Well done to him for winning his in¬ 
dustrial tribunal victory, but even with ad¬ 
ditional time on his hands this will not 
mean he will build a rank and file organi¬ 
sation. He doesn’t believe in one. 

Mark Metcalf 
email 

Turkey poll 

We are writing to thank you for the sup¬ 
port you have given to Dehap (Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Paity) at a time when the 
authorities in Turkey have been trying 
desperately to prevent it from taking part 
in the forthcoming elections on Novem¬ 
ber 3. 

The Supreme Council of Elections 
(YSK) was to make a decision this week 
on Dehap’s participation in the elections, 
having considered the allegations that 
Dehap is not organised in a sufficient 
number of provinces. As we have stated 
previously, this was not the case at all and 
in fact Dehap is among those very few 
parties which are expected to pass the 
10% national threshold. 

We are very pleased to let you know 
that, thanks to both national and inter¬ 
national support, the YSK has an¬ 
nounced that there is no impediment for 
Dehap’s participation in the elections. 
However, despite this victory, the au¬ 
thorities are still trying to do everything 
in their power to find other excuses to 
stop Dehap. Now, a number of prominent 
candidates are being accused of prepar¬ 
ing forged documents about the organi¬ 
sational structure of the paity. However, 
legally it is not possible to eliminate any 
party from the elections once voting has 
started, which is now the case. 

All this proves once again that the 
authorities are trying very hard to create 
confusion among the electorate in an 
effort to stop them from voting for Dehap, 
which they consider as a threat. Thus, it 
is of great importance to keep up national 
and international pressure to prevent 
present and future repression of Dehap. 
Dehap 
London 
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HACKNEY SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 



ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday October 27, 5pm - ‘Adorno’s flawed methodology’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday November 3, 5pm - History of Labourism ‘MacDonaldism without 
MacDonald’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study 
guide. 

Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, every 
Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied territories. For an 
independent Palestinian state with the same rights as Israel. For the right of 
both peoples to live in peace in their own territories. Condemn Israeli state 
terrorism, and islamic terrorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, Communist Patty of Great Britain, Worker-communist 
Patty of Iraq, International Federation of Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist 
Party of Iran, International Federation of Iranian Refugees, International 
Campaign for a Referendum for Kurdistan. 

No more custody deaths 

For an independent public inquiry into deaths in custody. Silent procession 
along Whitehall followed by noisy protest at Downing Street! Saturday 
October 26. Assemble 1pm, Trafalgar Square. All welcome - please wear 
black. Bring your group’s banner, but no placards, please. 

Called by United Families and Friends Campaign - 07770 432439. 

War and sanctions 


T he mayoral election in Hackney 
has seen a breakthrough for the 
Socialist Alliance. With 4,187 
votes (12.7%), Paul Foot beat both the 
Greens and Liberal Democrats, coming 
third just 300 votes behind the Tories. 

The Green Party candidate, Crispin 
Truman, got 3,200 votes (9.1%) and 
comrade Foot beat the Liberal Demo¬ 
crat, Ian Sharer, by just two votes. The 
Labour Party worked hard to get its vote 
out and had significant success, with 
41.9% of the poll. This is despite the fact 
that Jules Pipe, foimer leader of the coun¬ 
cil, is unpopular in the borough. Clearly 
loyalty to Labour as an institution still 
runs deep. 

Mayoral elections can be more about 
personalities than politics. Paul Foot no 
doubt did well because of his reputa¬ 
tion as a journalist in The Guardian and 
Private Eye. Indeed some local SA 
members are disappointed that he did 
not do better, given this reputation. And 
with a mere 29% rtimout there is clearly 
a long way to go before we rouse the 
working class in Hackney out of pas¬ 
sivity and alienation. Nevertheless the 
vote was a good one in the circum¬ 
stances - particularly in view of the fact 
that we beat the Green Party so resound¬ 
ingly. Hopefully that will put an end to 
arguments that we must make any con¬ 
cessions to the Greens - and Liz Davies’s 
proposal for a red and green makeover 
for the Socialist Alliance. 

Nationally, the Socialist Alliance has 
had some poor results in recent months. 
A particularly notable example was an 
east London council by-election where 
the SA candidate got just nine votes. 
Hackney is of course one of the most 
politicised areas in the capital, if not the 
country, represented in the north by left- 
wing MP Diane Abbott (Hackney North 
and Stoke Newington). It also has the 


biggest SA and Socialist Workers Patty 
branches with a scattering of other left 
forces throughout the borough, not 
least amongst the large Turkish and 
Kurdish population. Therefore it ought 
to be good territory for the Socialist 
Alliance. This result will certainly give 
renewed confidence to those who want 
the SA project to succeed. It will also 
give a boost to the pro-SA forces within 
the SWP. 

There were a number of positive as¬ 
pects to the manifesto that Paul Foot 
stood on. Central was the call for oppo¬ 
sition to the planned war on Iraq. He 
also emphasised the issue of asylum- 
seekers and opposed the budgetary 
controls being put on the office of mayor 
and the council. He refused to accept 
such financial constraints and pledged 
to fight for the funds needed from the 
government. 

However, although it was good that 
the campaign stood firm on these im¬ 
portant political questions, it avoided 
others. The issue of how to tackle crime 
was side-stepped and the call for the 
decriminalisation of all drugs set out in 
People before profit, our national mani¬ 
festo, not mentioned. This was unprin¬ 
cipled, particularly given the conditions 
on working class estates in Hackney. 

Many people will not open their doors 
or leave their flats after dark because of 
the drug and related crime problems. 
The police have moved to crack down 
and naturally made life hell for young 
black people in particular. So we need 
to put forward clear answers for these 
problems, rather than leave it to Jules 
Pipe and the Labour Party. It is no good 
tackling some difficult questions like 
asylum and then not touching others. 
The SA needs to have a consistent 
approach. 

An even bigger problem was the lack 


Hackney result 


Jules Pipe 

Labour 

13,813 

41.9% 

Andrew Boff 

Tory 

4,502 

13.6% 

Paul Foot 

Socialist Alliance 

4,187 

12.7% 

Ian Sharer 

Liberal Democrat 

4,185 

12.7% 

Crispin Truman 

Green 

3,002 

9.1% 

Bruce Spenser 

Hackney First 

1,543 

4.7% 

Terry Edwards 

Independent 

1,253 

3.8% 

Errol Carr 

Independent 

441 

1.3% 


of a democratic and revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme. Nothing about Scottish self- 
determination, the European Union or 
a popular militia. Comrade Foot did make 
it clear that he stood for “a society 
owned and controlled by the people 
who work”. Yet the only example given 
of what such a society might be like was 
how the Labour Party used to run coun¬ 
cils. It is no doubt true that councils in 
the past built more houses and provided 
more services, etc. But we hardly want 
to hold up old Labour as our vision of 
the socialist future. The Socialist Alli¬ 
ance should stand for socialism, not La¬ 
bourism. 

The campaign itself was an energetic 
one. but far too focused on leafleting. 
Although it is a problem knocking on 
doors in the evening after dark, it would 
have been possible to do a lot more day¬ 
time and weekend canvassing. But two 
leaflet drops right across the borough 
exhausted the hard core of campaign¬ 
ers and left little time for canvassing. 

However, the election newspaper - 
also delivered door to door - was good 
and the most useful piece of literature 
of the entire campaign. Many comrades 
commented positively on the feedback 
they received on the tabloid. People 
were reading it and found it impressive. 
It shows once again the importance of 
a regular SA political paper - indeed 
some SWP comrades have become con¬ 
vinced through experience that this is 
now essential. Any serious organisa¬ 
tion - and there is no doubting that in 
Hackney at least that is what the SA is 
- must have a paper. 

Finally the issue of building a real or¬ 
ganisation must be addressed in the af¬ 
termath of the election. The vote was 
good, but cannot be taken for granted. 
It gives us an inkling of our potential. 
Although in the absence of mass can¬ 
vassing we are not in a position to iden¬ 
tify the mass of those who voted for 
us, new contacts have been made and 
we must follow them up and hopefully 
recruit them. We must integrate them, 
which means giving some real life to 
the SA between elections. The prob¬ 
lem of the active core and passive sup¬ 
porters must be overcome. For a start 
there must be a series of ongoing po¬ 
litical meetings, discussions and de¬ 
bates on the big issues of the day. The 
SA must become the focal point of 
ideas and answers. 

The Socialist Alliance is now a real 
challenger to the ruling Labour Party in 
Hackney. In less than two and a half 
years the Socialist Alliance has moved 
from being a new formation to being a 
key player in Hackney politics. Now we 
must engage and organise the popular 
base that has been won • 

Anne Me Shane 


Conference, Saturday October 26, 11am - 4.30pm, St Peter’s chaplaincy, 
University of Manchester, Oxford Road (opposite museum). £6 waged, 
£2.50 unwaged. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Coalition Against Sanctions and War on 
Iraq. 

Support refuseniks 

Film showing to raise support for Israeli refuseniks: It is not a dream. 
Sunday October 27, 3.30pm, Red Rose Club, 129 Seven Sisters Road, 
Finsbury Park, London N7. Admission £2 Nearest tube: Finsbury Park. 
Buses: 29,253,153,259,4. 

Supported by Jewish Socialists, Just Peace UK, Jews for Justice for 
Palestinians. 

Socialists and the euro 

Debate - vote ‘no’ or boycott? Tuesday October 29, 8pm, Castle room, 
Newport Centre, Newport. Speakers: Cameron Richards (CPGB); Ian 
Thomas (SWP). All welcome. 

Organised by Gwent Welsh Socialist Alliance. 

No Sweat 

Comedy benefit : Tuesday November 19, 8pm, Red Rose Comedy Club, 127 
Seven Sisters Road, London N7. With Rob Newman and Jeremy Hardy. 
Compared by Ivor Dembina. Tickets: £10 and £7.50. Proceeds to No 
Sweat’s Indonesian trade union appeal. 

Conference for activists: ‘Sweatshops, globalisation and international 
solidarity’, Saturday November 23, 12 noon-6pm, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, Thomaugh Street, London (tubes: Russell Square, 

Goodge Street, Euston). Debate, films and practical workshops. Speakers 
from Mexico and US. Discussions on the politics of globalisation, strategy 
for anti-sweatshop activists, Indonesia, beating the Chinese sweatshops, 
etc. 

Co-hosted with the Student Campaign Forum; backed by SOAS student 
union. Tickets (£5) from No Sweat, PO Box 36707, London SW9 8YA. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle 
for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 




European Social Forum 

Fly with the CPGB contingent. Depart 1 
Nov 10. Price: £230 - incl. accomdation 
in twin rooms. Places are limited. 

For more information contact 
esf@cpgb.org.uk 

Register your place at the ESF on 
www.fse-esf.org 

The English ESF mobilising committee 
has had to cancel its train. Check out 
the latest info on www.mobilise.org.uk 

Wednesday Nov 6. Return Sunday 

European Social Forum 

November 6 -10 Florence, Italy 




www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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WELSH SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper has been launched 
by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A So¬ 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised or talked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 


Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair. 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (East 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 


Taaffe pulls out 


N ews that the Socialist Party has de¬ 
cided to quit the Welsh Socialist Alli¬ 
ance is, in many ways, unsurprising. 
After all, the decision taken by the SP to walk 
out of the Socialist Alliance (England) con¬ 
ference on December 12001 meant that its pres¬ 
ence in the WSA was somewhat anomalous. 
It was perhaps only a question of time before 
matters came to a head. 

Yet there is a little more to the story than the 
SP’s departure being simply an inevitable ex¬ 
tension of the line in England, hi particular, the 
recent behaviour of the Socialist Workers 
Party in the WSA has been nothing short of 
a disgrace and it bears at least some respon¬ 
sibility for the SP’s announcement. 

As regular Weekly Worker readers may 
know, the WSA has since its inception in 1998 
been the weakest link in the chain of socialist 
alliances in Britain. Emerging out an agreement 
between the SP and the left-nationalist Cymru 
Goch, the WSA was effectively stillborn. 

This was largely as a result of the SP lead¬ 
ers’ decision in the very early days not to pri¬ 
oritise the building of the alliance. They were 
terrified by what was going on in Scotland. 
Scottish Militant Labour had gone native. 
Riding the nationalist tiger, the SML comrades 
in the Scottish Socialist Alliance were rebel¬ 
ling against then masters in London. Alan Mc- 
Combes and Tommy Sheridan wanted to set 
up a broad Scottish Socialist Party, while Pe¬ 
ter Taaffe simply wanted recruits to his own 
sect. As we know, it was McCombes and 
Sheridan who won and Taaffe who lost. Nev¬ 
ertheless Taaffeism still ruled in Wales and that 
ensured that the WSA would be little more 


than an electoral pact. 

Indeed, it was only with the entry of the SWP 
in 2000 that the alliance took on any real life. 
Although relatively weak in the principality - 
the SWP has not many more active members 
than the Socialist Party - its added energy led 
to a certain vitalisation of the alliance, culmi¬ 
nating in the WSA standing in six out of the 
40 Welsh seats in the 2001 general election. 

Yet immediately afterwards, except for elec¬ 
toral activity, the SWP itself started to scale 
down its activity within the WSA - at the same 
time trying to ensure that its grip on the alli¬ 
ance was strengthened. In England the SWP’s 
operations inside the SA managed to follow 
the same strategy with a certain skill under the 
guidance of John Rees and Rob Hoveman. 
They ensured that the SA remained with safe 
bounds but still exhibited a certain amount of 
political life - witness the 1,000-strong trade 
union conference, for example. And they took 
most of the non-aligned SA members with 
them. 

Unfortunately, their comrades in Wales lack 
political subtlety. As a consequence the SWP 
suffered, at least initially, a series of setbacks 
which culminated in orders coming from Lon¬ 
don instructing them to withdraw the pro¬ 
posal for the WSA to exactly model itself to 
the SA in England. This was after a prominent 
SWP member - arguing that such a constitu¬ 
tion would have the effect of reducing the 
WSA to a minuscule rump - resigned from his 
organisation at a national council meeting of 
the WSA (see Weekly Worker December 13 
2001 ). 

Also, the SWP was unable to prevent our 


conference in January 2002 voting in favour 
of establishing a regular publication. Indeed 
the launch of Welsh Socialist Voice gave the 
WSA a short-lived fillip. But this was too 
much for the SWP to take. If the Welsh SA 
could have a publication, why not the much 
richer, much bigger SA in England? The SWP 
central committee presumably instructed its 
comrades in Wales to kill the project. Indeed 
at an SWP aggregate in Cardiff, Chris Bam- 
beiy. foaming at the mouth, held up WSV and 
derided it as a “rag”. After No3 WSV was ef¬ 
fectively dead. The June national council 
meeting saw the SWP take control. No4 has 
yet to hit the streets and the odds are that it 
never will. 

Yet throughout all this SWP manoeuvring, 
the SP showed not the slightest concern. It 
nether came to the support of those who at¬ 
tempted to save WSV nor did it fight to main¬ 
tain democracy in the WSA. It raised not so 
much as a grumble about the abuse of demo¬ 
cratic procedures. Indeed an SP comrade ac¬ 
cused those who attempted to defend 
democracy as being “constitutional cretins” 
(Weekly Worker June 20). 

Like the SWP, the SP in Wales showed no 
interest whatsoever in reinvigorating the 
WSA. Outside of elections it is hard to think 
of any alliance activity that the SP has thrown 
its weight behind. 

Here is the background against which one 
must view the SP’s announcement. It is cer¬ 
tainly true that the sectarianism of the SWP 
in Wales ensured that the SP would be un¬ 
able to stand for the WSA in either of the two 
seats it had targeted. This writer knows for a 


Socialist Party 
Wales letter to 

WSA 



Peter Taaffe: 
itching to leave 


' 



S ocialist Party Wales has decided 
unanimously at its all-members 
meeting on October 20 that we have 
been left with no choice but to withdraw 
from the Welsh Socialist Alliance. 

This decision has not been taken 
lightly nor does it indicate a change of 
approach by the Socialist Party on united 
fronts of the left. Recent events in the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance have confirmed 
to our party that the Welsh Socialist 
Alliance has ceased to provide a vehicle 
for the left to work together in 
Wales. Instead it has become an 
impediment to a united front 
of socialists in Wales. 

' In particular the manoeu¬ 
vres to prevent Socialist 
Party candidates from 
standing in the assembly 
elections under the banner 
of the WSA in Swansea, 
together with similar efforts 
in Cardiff, have convinced us 
that the only way to stand in 
future elections is to withdraw 
from the Welsh Socialist 
Alliance and stand Socialist 
Party candidates independ¬ 
ently in consultation with 
all other socialist 
organisations. 
The WSA 



m 
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fact that SWP comrades wanted the selection 
of an independent in the constituency of Car¬ 
diff South and Penarth - an area which the SP 
has been active in for many years. Clearly, as 
can be seen from the leaked Goss-Chapman 
email (right), tine SWP was needlessly trying 
to humiliate the SP and thus effectively en¬ 
couraging it to “take a hike”. 

Yet it is difficult to view the SP’s statement 
with much sympathy. It is full of inaccuracies 
and half-truths. Whilst many WSA members 
are likely to be appalled by the way the SWP 
has behaved, there will not be many tears shed 
for Taaffe’s sect. Throughout its time in the 
alliance, the SP has consistently refused to 
take the WSA seriously. Indeed the SP has 
often done its best to sabotage any independ¬ 
ent action of the WSA - even when it ruled 
the roost. 

What now, then, for the WSA? Apart from 
the SWP with around 20 or so active mem¬ 
bers, the WSA is made up of a handful of 
CPGB and Workers Power supporters, to¬ 
gether with a small number of independents. 
This year has not only witnessed the exit of 
Cymru Goch and now the SP, but has also seen 
the resignation of some prominent independ¬ 
ents. The Welsh Socialist Alliance is now 
much weakened. 

The CPGB, for its part, has no intention of 
leaving the WSA. As partisans of the social¬ 
ist alliance project we will argue at the next con¬ 
ference in January 2003 that the WSA merge 
with the Socialist Alliance in England as a mat¬ 
ter of urgency. As we have consistently said, 
unity is strength; sectionalism kills • 

Cameron Richards 


Take a hike 

Did the SWP deliberately provoke the SP walkout? This 
email purports to be from SWP member Julian Goss, 
secretary of the WSA, to Martin Chapman, former WSA 
chair and leading SWPer in Swansea, the weekend before 
the Swansea WSA nominating meeting 



Dear Martin 

I’ve talked today to John Rees. He 
asks: are we interested in the two 
seats the SP want to stand 
in? Answer: yes. Is there an organi¬ 
sational format for putting the 
question to the vote? Answer: yes. 

Can we win the argument decisively? 
If so, we should go ahead. If the SP 
can’t accept a democratic decision, 
and walk out, then so be it. 

But beware that ‘independents’ who 
have moaned louder than we have 
about the SP may 
prevaricate when it comes to the 
crunch. We need to line people up 
beforehand. Talk to them individually. 
We must be absolutely sure that they 
will be prepared to push the matter to 
its conclusion, knowing the SP can be 
expected to take a hike as a result • 
Fraternally 
Julian 


which was set up partly to enable all 
socialist trends to stand in elections is 
now being used by the Socialist Workers 
Party and its supporters to prevent the 
Socialist Party from standing in elections. 
The packing by SWP members of the 
Swansea WSA branch meeting to decide 
the assembly candidates for the Swan¬ 
sea seats and other manoeuvres were 
aimed not at maximising the impact of 
the WSA, but purely at driving the 
Socialist Party out of the electoral field 
in Swansea. 

The Socialist Party has the greatest 
weight on the left in the Swansea 
working class and youth and a long and 
distinguished history in the Swansea 
labour movement. In previous elections 
in Swansea, we have achieved some of 
the best electoral votes of any socialists 
in Wales. Nevertheless we still bent over 
backwards to work together with other 
members of the WSA in Swansea for the 
assembly elections. We stood down from 
our original choice of Swansea West 
where we stood in the general election in 
favour of another candidate and pro¬ 
posed instead standing in Swansea East. 
The use of dishonest tactics to prevent a 
Socialist Party candidate from standing 
under the banner of the WSA, by packing 
the meeting to ‘win’ the vote and an¬ 
nouncing an SWP candidate for Swansea 
East at the last minute, has given the 
Socialist Party little choice but to stand 
independently. 

Some may question why the Socialist 
Party too did not pack the meeting and 
win the vote at the Swansea WSA 
meeting. Certainly in the short term it 
would have been to the advantage of our 
party to have won the selection for one 
of the seats. But such tactics are incom¬ 
patible with the idea of a socialist 
alliance, in which should exist a spirit of 
cooperation and compromise. Dishonest 
and underhand methods are a recipe for 
turning the WSA into a sectarian battle¬ 
field, an alien arena to the working class 
and to the layers of anti-capitalist youth 
looking for an alternative. 

When the sudden appearance of a 
third candidate for the two Swansea 
seats was announced we suggested 


delaying the decision to allow a discus¬ 
sion between all interested parties to 
reach an amicable resolution of the 
problem, which was immediately 
rejected by the SWP. 

The Welsh Socialist Alliance was 
founded nearly five years ago by the 
Socialist Party, Cymru Goch and other 
socialists to provide an organisation in 
which socialists in Wales could work 
together in an electoral front ensuring 
that all trends of socialist opinion could 
stand candidates under one umbrella 
and could play a role in other campaign¬ 
ing issues. At that time it was envisaged 
that as the WSA gained the support and 
credibility of the working class in Wales it 
would take on real flesh and would 
evolve into a closer union of socialist 
forces in Wales. 

All socialist organisations were invited 
into the WSA, including the Socialist 
Workers Party. The SWP, however, 
declined because of its principled 
opposition to standing in elections. Even 
then we and the rest of the WSA bent 
over backwards to work with the SWP 
and other socialists outside the WSA. 
When the SWP changed its position and 
decided to stand in the 1999 assembly 
elections, but still refused to join the 
WSA, the Socialist Party and the majority 
of other members in the WSA entered a 
pact to stand in the elections with the 
SWP under the banner of the United 
Socialists. 

Since the belated entry of the SWP 
into the WSA we have attempted to work 
with them in the WSA, but this has 
increasingly become difficult, as the 
SWP struggled to gain control of the 
organisation. An attempt to remove the 
rule ensuring that no party can gain 
more than 40% of the leading positions 
of the WSA at the 2002 conference was 
thwarted by the wide opposition of WSA 
members, but other conference deci¬ 
sions have been undermined or distorted 
by the SWP members in leading positions 
to ensure that the SWP retains a dispro¬ 
portionate influence over the WSA. 

The decision of the conference to 
produce Welsh Socialist Voice on a 
monthly basis was sabotaged by the 


SWP, who put insuperable obstacles in 
its way, so that when the editorial board 
collapsed the SWP’s position - defeated 
at the conference - of a quarterly journal 
under the control of the WSA officers 
was implemented. 

Similarly the proposals by the SWP 
organiser of the WSA day school 
excluded the Socialist Party and Cymru 
Goch from having any of the 13 speakers 
at the day school. It was only the inter¬ 
vention of a Socialist Party member on 
the organising committee in the face of 
SWP opposition that enabled each of 
these organisations to have one speaker 
each in a four-way debate. 

With the exit of the Socialist Party 
most of those who helped found the 
WSA as a non-sectarian and pluralist 
socialist alliance have left. There are 
less branches than at the WSA confer¬ 
ence at the beginning of the year and the 
ones that still meet are (apart from 
candidate selection meetings) small and 
irrelevant, as the SWP concentrate on its 
other fronts. Following the disaffiliation 
of Cymru Goch, this means that both the 
founding organisations of the WSA have 
felt compelled to leave. To lose one 
founding organisation could be unfortu¬ 
nate; to lose both can only mark the 
decline of the WSA as a genuine alli¬ 
ance. 

Socialist Party Wales has been forced 
to leave the WSA with some reluctance, 
but certainly no pessimism. We look 
forward optimistically to taking part in 
the struggles of the working class and 
leftward-moving youth and also to 
working with others on the left, including 
those in the WSA, in the battles that lie 
ahead - on the electoral front, in the 
trade unions, in the anti-war campaign 
and wider community-based campaigns. 
We will support cooperation by the left 
and new alliances in fighting for socialist 
policies in the trade unions, community 
campaigns and in elections. But this 
cooperation can only succeed if the left 
has an open, flexible and democratic 
approach, where we work together on 
the issues that unite us whilst respecting 
the right of all trends to put an independ¬ 
ent position* 


Green socialists 

Partners 
or rivals 

A t the AGM of the Green Socialist Network on October 5 
and the national meeting of the Left Alliance held the 
following week, it was agreed that the two organisations 
should fuse into a new body - the Alliance for Green 
Socialism. This is to be ratified at a founding conference to be 
held in March. The product of a long process of discussion, 
with around 350 members the new body will be bigger than 
many existing groups. 

The Green Socialist Network started out as a component 
of Democratic Left, which arose from the liquidation of the 
old CPGB in 1991. The GSN eventually parted company with 
DL, as the latter moved ever further to the right. The Left 
Alliance was formed by people who left or were expelled from 
the Labour Party after its national executive refused to 
endorse Liz Davies as a parliamentary candidate in Leeds, 
where its membership is almost exclusively based. 

The fusion of the two groups was not entirely problem- 
free. The GSN had a few Labour Party members and a greater 
number of Green Party members. The constitutions of both 
organisations forbid membership of other parties, yet the 
AGS aims to register as a political party. A way around this 
was envisaged, whereby Green and Labour Party members 
join the Green Left ‘think tank’, which would become an 
affiliate of the AGS. By this circuitous method Green and 
Labour Party members would be deemed AGS affiliate 
members. 

The ban on Socialist Workers Party comrades from 
membership of the Left Alliance will, it seems, be carried over 
into the new AGS constitution, which grants the national 
committee power to determine that certain people are eligible 
only for associate membership, "according to criteria 
including membership of other specified organisations” 
(clause 4.2). 

At the GSN AGM Nick Long moved a number of amend¬ 
ments to the proposed new constitution, which were aimed 
at safeguarding the rights of individual members. These were 
heavily defeated. This means that, as things stand, individual 
members of the AGS will have no voting lights at conference, 
which only members of “local groups”, or branches, enjoy. 
Only three of these exist at present - two in London, one in 
Leeds. Previously individual members of the GSN were able 
to propose motions and vote at the AGM. Members not in a 
local group (at present the majority) would be allocated to a 
‘national group', with the national committee acting as group 
executive. 

Comrade Long also tabled a motion on relations between 
the AGS and the Socialist Alliance. The motion stated: “... 
turning away from the SA will not see the GSN/AGS 
flourish.” It continued: ‘The GSN could have become the 
‘green left’ of the SA”, and concluded: ‘This AGM therefore 
resolves to encourage its members to join and play a full and 
active roll in the SA, both locally, regionally and nationally. 
This AGM instructs the new steering committee to work to 
ensure the constitution of the SA is amended, removing the 
slate system of voting and allowing affiliation of separate 
organisations.” 

Due to lack of time, the motion was not taken and remitted 
to the committee. Comrade Long not being present at the last 
committee meeting, the motion will not now be discussed 
until December. 

While some GSN members were active in the SA, since 
December the relationship between the GSN and the SA has 
consisted of a GSN observer attending the SA national 
council and Liz Davies addressing a GSN committee meeting. 
There is considerable antagonism to the SA from some AGS 
members, who see it as an alternative to the new formation. 
There is an irony in people who were members of the ‘official’ 
CPGB for decades describing the SWP as “Stalinist” in its 
practice! 

However, there is a strong pro-SA element in the AGS and 
the newly-formed South London group has made it clear it 
does not see itself as an alternative to the SA. Members will 
be supporting Jean Kysow in the forthcoming council by- 
election in Downham, Lewisham. 

The Left Alliance had already announced its intention to 
contest the European elections in Yorkshire and Humberside 
and had contacted other organisations about a joint list. The 
only reply came from the Socialist Party and there followed a 
meeting between the two organisations. But at the GSN 
committee meeting former SA executive member Dave 
Church said it was wrong to present other organisations with 
a fait accompli and felt there was a need to start again with a 
blank sheet. 

If the new AGS can act positively towards the SA, it can 
be a step forward. If, however, it acts as a rival, the result 
could be more splintering in an already fragmented and 
fractured left • 

Ed Casson 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 



Democratic centralism and 


A t the Socialist Alliance’s October 12 
special conference on the euro there 
was a two-to-one majority in support 
of an allegedly ‘internationalist’ campaign 
against British membership of the single cur¬ 
rency in a future referendum. Since then some 
heated debates have broken out, in particular 
on the internet discussion lists connected 
with the Socialist Alliance. 

hi essence, the dispute is about the param¬ 
eters of what the current minority in the So¬ 
cialist Alliance should permit themselves to 
do in the face of the majority ‘no’ vote. Some 
individual supporters of the majority position 
have been particularly vehement in demand¬ 
ing that the ‘active boycott’ minority, consist¬ 
ing of the CPGB. Workers Power and the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, along with a 
number of independents, refrain from waging 
or endorsing any public campaign against the 
majority position when the referendum actu¬ 
ally takes place (which of course, may well be 
in several years time, long enough for numer¬ 
ous new developments and a whole new de¬ 
bate to take place). 

This is an important issue. And not just for 
reasons directly connected with the euro it¬ 
self. A whole slew of political questions, 
closely related both to general organisational 
principles and the current stage of evolution 
of the Socialist Alliance project, are posed 
here. The way the Socialist Alliance handles 
this dispute will be important in establishing 
precedents for the way it handles disputes in 
the future. 

There are twin dangers here for the project 
- which can be summed up as bureaucratic 
centralism on the one hand, anarchism and 
disintegration of the alliance project on the 
other. Any heavy-handed attempt to enforce 
policy on all SA members and supporting or¬ 
ganisations would simply serve to drive out 
the minority. Clearly that will not happen. As 
SA national secretary and Socialist Workers 
Party member Rob Hoveman told the CPGB’s 
Communist University, “the constitution of 
the Socialist Alliance makes it clear that those 
who feel uncomfortable with the decision - 
whether it is in favour of a ‘no’ vote or an active 
boycott - will be under no obligation to par¬ 
ticipate in the subsequent campaign. Indeed 
there is a right under the constitution not to 
participate” (Weekly Worker October 10). 


Members and 
supporting 
organisations 
are, in the 
ordinary run of 
things, obliged 
to accept the 
policies 
decided upon 
by the SA, to 
the extent of 
not 

‘obstructing’ 

them 


But conversely there is also a danger that 
the more sectarian elements in the SA minor¬ 
ity could take a course of action that involves 
the renunciation in practice of any responsi¬ 
bility for ensuring the overall unity and cohe¬ 
sion of the alliance project. The 
pronouncements of some supporters of the 
AWL only underline that the group’s attitude 
to the SA is not fundamentally different to that 
of the SWP - that the alliance is not so much 
a project with a real worth in its own right, but 
more of an arena in which to recruit to its own 
sect as the expense of rivals. For instance, the 
AWL’s Jim Denham stated on the SA’s email 
discussion list with regard to the SA euro 
policy: “I intend to do everything in my power 
to denounce and oppose it in public” (Octo¬ 
ber 17). 

If the Socialist Alliance was a democratic 
centralist party, which we of the CPGB have 
long argued it should become, it would have 
the right to demand that its supporters abide 
by official policy on this question for the du¬ 
ration of an action where this policy was to 
be put into practice. Of course, the only ac¬ 
tion with political meaning relevant to the SA’s 
position on the euro would be the referendum 
campaign itself. 

Thus during the campaign, it would be 
obligatory, for example, for members of the S A 
party to distribute its official campaign mate¬ 
rial, whether they agreed with its contents or 
not. Members with a minority position would 
not of course be under discipline to lie about 
their political views - they would be able to 
make them clear when questioned about SA 
policy - but it would be a clear breach of dis¬ 
cipline for any section of the SA to formally 
endorse or initiate a campaign or bloc involv¬ 
ing other forces that aimed to wage a referen¬ 
dum campaign for a position other than that 
of the SA. That would be a de facto declara¬ 
tion of split. 

However, it is necessary to take issue with 
Stuart King of Workers Power when he writes: 
“... a democratic centralist organisation ... 
binds its individual members ... to argue and 
campaign for only its adopted positions” (my 
emphasis, SA discussion list, October 22). 
The minority in a genuinely democratic 
centralist party would have every right to pub¬ 
lish their own views, and to seek to become 
the majority by recruiting new forces into the 


party on those views. If such a thing became 
possible by the relation of forces within the 
party, this could even involve forcing a spe¬ 
cial conference in the middle of the referen¬ 
dum campaign to reverse party policy. This 
might seem to be an extreme example. How¬ 
ever, without this right to overturn policy, even 
while an action is taking place, the rights of 
the party membership to be the ultimate de¬ 
ciding factor in policy would in practice be 
negated. 

While these kinds of considerations are 
appropriate for a democratic centralist party, 
the Socialist Alliance is not yet such a party. 
Therefore democratic centralism in the sense 
outlined above cannot be the guiding princi¬ 
ple of how the SA organises itself. Indeed, 
agreement to function on the above basis pre¬ 
supposes a much greater level of cohesion 
and voluntary drawing together of the princi¬ 
pal component parts of the project than cur¬ 
rently exists. Such a norm would presuppose 
that the confessional divisions between the 
various leftist organisations that make up the 
alliance have already been transcended. It 
would mean a qualitatively different kind of 
political culture than that which exists in the 
SWP or its smaller bureaucratic centralist imi¬ 
tators in the SA. 

Since the SA is not a democratic centralist 
party, how should minorities on this kind of 
question conduct themselves? Because no 
agreement has been made to adopt such 
norms, no component part of the alliance can 
be held to them, at least without transforming 
the SA into another bureaucratic sect, where 
the leadership rewrites the rules to suit itself. 
The enforcement of such norms would cer¬ 
tainly require a rewrite of the present S A con¬ 
stitution. which, as comrade Hoveman states, 
is pretty broad and permissive in terms of what 
is allowed. 

For instance, the constitution gives the 
following overview of the cooperation be¬ 
tween the differing political currents that make 
up the alliance: “We have developed as an 
organisation which recognises the variety of 
views held by the many different perspectives 
within the Socialist Alliance; indeed we see 
this as a strength. We have agreed to unite 
and campaign around the policies we can all 
accept.” The clear implication being that if 
“we” cannot “accept” a policy, “we” (ie, the 


SA membership) are not obliged to "unite and 
campaign” around them. 

The constitution then goes on address 
what happens if major disagreements arise that 
we cannot “accept” and "unite and cam¬ 
paign” around: “Membership of the alliance 
carries an obligation not to obstruct cam¬ 
paigns decided on by the alliance. We recog¬ 
nise, however, the right of minorities publicly 
to promote their views. In the event that an 
organised minority intends to take any action 
conflicting with a majority decision nationally 
or locally, that minority should inform the alli¬ 
ance at the relevant level of its intention to do 
so.” 

So, in other words, members and support¬ 
ing organisations are, in the ordinary run of 
things, obliged to accept the policies decided 
upon by the SA, to the extent of not ‘obstruct¬ 
ing’ them. But if there are decisions taken that 
that an alliance component cannot go along 
with, and intends to campaign against pub¬ 
licly, they can in fact do so within the consti¬ 
tution, merely on the proviso that the alliance 
at tire relevant level is notified in advance that 
such a course of action is intended. This con¬ 
stitutional provision means, quite explicitly, 
that even the minimal obligation “not to ob¬ 
struct” Socialist Alliance policy decisions is 
not absolute, but only an exhortation as to 
what is the ideal manner that the SA should 
operate in the eyes of those who drafted it. 

So in constitutional terms, the kind of ‘in 
your face’ intention to publicly mount an ac¬ 
tive boycott campaign against the stated 
policy of the SA before and during a future 
referendum, of the kind that has already been 
announced by the AWL ‘in advance’ so to 
speak, is quite within the constitution of the 
Socialist Alliance. 

Nevertheless, tire AWL has been criticised 
for its intentions on this by a number of com¬ 
rades, including some independents who are 
not particularly factional partisans of the 
SWP and its sometimes on-and-off cynical 
attitude to the SA. It has to be said that while 
these comrades are wrong in teims of the con¬ 
stitution, they are more right that the AWL in 
terms of pushing the Socialist Alliance in a 
partyist direction. 

For instance, as one such comrade pointed 
out in debates on the SA discussion list, if 
elected representatives were to vote against 
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Growth and stability pact 

Heading for the rocks 


A t the Socialist Alliance conference on the 
euro, one of the main arguments put for¬ 
ward by advocates of the ‘no’ position - not 
least leading comrades from the Socialist 
Workers Party - was that the adoption of the 
European single currency was inseparable 
from the growth and stability pact - a deadly 
“new weapon” that would overwhelm the 
working class. For example, John Rees in¬ 
formed the conference that the pact - an at¬ 
tempt to impose economic convergence of the 
individual European Union states using fis¬ 
cal discipline - would “eradicate by law any 
alternative to neoliberalism”. 

It is certainly true that inevitably the bour¬ 
geoisie will try to enforce such discipline at 
the expense of the working class, but, there 
again, when have our mlers ever not tried to 
implement change in this way? 

As speaker after speaker argued at the 
October 12 conference, this being the case, 
the key surely is the class struggle itself. The 
bourgeoisie may want to make us pay, but will 
they be able to get away with it? The evidence 
from the principal EU countries is that at 
present their plans to cut services, slash jobs 
and hold down wages are meeting with 
strong resistance. In France, Spain, Italy and 
Germany, governments are constantly having 



“Stupid”, “rigid”, 
“crude” - 
European 
Commission 
president 
Romano Prodi. 
The “deadly new 
weapon”that 
comes with the 
euro is in crisis 


to take into account the militancy of the work¬ 
ing class and redraft plans accordingly. 

In Britain too at last sections of our class 
are flexing their muscles. In the past few 
months rail, Utbe and local government work¬ 
ers have taken strike action and now the fire¬ 
fighters are set to join them. The truth is, in or 
out of the euro, capital will try to resolve its 
difficulties by attacking our conditions, but 
workers will resist - no matter what pact, agree¬ 
ment or other document the bourgeoisie 
waves before us. 

It was already clear before the conference 
that, in the words of Chris Jones of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group, the growth and 
stability pact (GSP) was “heading for the 
rocks”. Gordon Brown, now staring at a pos¬ 
sible £7 billion shortfall, had let his own mis¬ 
givings be known. Because of lower than 
expected growth, tax receipts have increased 
by only around two percent, while govern¬ 
ment spending has shot up by eight percent. 
As a result borrowing may overshoot by £5 
billion in the current year. 

Unless Brown either makes substantial cuts 
in his spending plans - which in any case 
would only return them to pre-Labour 1997 
levels in proportional terms - or starts to raise 
taxes, this shortfall could unexpectedly leave 


Britain in a situation where by 2003-04 its 
budget deficit would be close to exceeding 
three percent of gross domestic product, the 
GSP ceiling. 

Portugal has already breached the pact, 
while France and Italy are on the verge of 
doing so and even Ireland’s deficit could ap¬ 
proach three percent of GDP by next year. Of 
the 15 EU countries only Finland and Greece 
are at present running surpluses. No wonder 
the original GSP ruling that deficits must be 
eliminated altogether by 2004 had already been 
put back two years. 

All of this information, as comrade Jones 
pointed out, was common knowledge. The 
financial press was also full of stories about 
tensions between EU states and within the 
European Commission over difficulties in im¬ 
plementing the terms of the pact. There has 
been a more or less public lift between Romano 
Prodi, president of the commission, and eco¬ 
nomic affairs commissioner Pedro Solbes. 

But the SWP’s Alex Callinicos dismissed 
comrade Jones’s suggestion that the GSP was 
on the verge of collapse: he simply had “not 
been reading the financial press carefully 
enough”, said comrade Callinicos - without 
of course offering us any devastating new 
insight as to why the pact was untouchable. 


the SA euro vote 


democratically decided SA policy in parlia¬ 
ment, or on a local council, that would be in¬ 
tolerable. It certainly would - it would represent 
the ascendancy of the parliamentarians/coun¬ 
cillors over the rank and file of the workers’ 
movement - which of course has been a key 
source of the corruption and degeneration of 
social democracy. 

More generally, this kind of ignoring the will 
of the affiance membership - including, it has 
to be said, those sections of the SWP mem¬ 
bership that were mobilised and instructed to 
vote for the ‘no’ position - is a sectarian idi¬ 
ocy, the product of a perspective that is deeply 
pessimistic of the potential of the alliance 
project to lead to any positive transcendence 
of sect politics. In reality, this kind of sectari¬ 
anism is a reflection of the fact that the AWL 
and, it would also seem. Workers Power (com¬ 
rade King argued a similar ‘do your own thing’ 
line in the debate on the Socialist Affiance list) 
have still not theorised their involvement in 
the SA project, beyond the empirical obser¬ 
vation that their old-fashioned automatic sup¬ 
port for the Labour Party no longer seemed 
to be working and therefore something else 
had to be tried instead. 

Marx once said something to the effect that 
any step forward for a real movement is worth 
more than a dozen formally correct pro¬ 
grammes. Given the failure of reformism that 
gave birth to Blairism and the neoliberal form 
of social democracy in the first place, the So¬ 
cialist Affiance project, with its right of public 
criticism combined with the aspiration of most 
of its membership for unity of the fragmented 
revolutionary left, tends in its logic towards 
filling the political space to the left of New 
Labour with a new working class party organ¬ 
ised along the lines of the watchword, ‘Free¬ 
dom of criticism, unity in action’. Its logic, 
properly understood, is that of a democratic 
centralist Communist Party. 

This logic, unfortunately, is either lost on, 
or is regarded with some discomfort by, a 
number of the principal supporting organisa¬ 
tions - from the SWP, with its label of ‘united 
front of a special type’ (ie, an intended trans¬ 
mission belt into the SWP), to the AWL, which 
seems to simply see the SA as a means to 
sharpen up its attacks on the SWP, to Work¬ 
ers Power, which implies that the SA is a 
“tower of Babel” that cannot be allowed the 



luxury of a publication precisely because it 
does not fit into its mono-ideological model 
of what a ‘revolutionary party’ should look 
like (ie, like a larger WP). 

The AWL and co notwithstanding, it is 
better that the Socialist Alliance adopted a 
position, even if one we consider to be wrong, 
on the euro, than agreeing not to adopt a po¬ 
sition, as was proposed in the Landau motion 
to the October 12 conference that the AWL 
and Workers Power voted for. A wrong posi¬ 
tion can be corrected through political strag¬ 
gle and debate - but the passage of the Landau 
motion, after the views of the majority had 
become clear, would have signalled that the 
affiance was not serious about the right of the 
majority to act as the majority. Majorities do 
have the right to speak in the name of the 
whole, providing that minorities are also al¬ 
lowed full freedom to straggle to become 
the majority. Comrade Landau’s motion 
would have signalled paralysis of the 
project itself, which is why we rightly 
voted against it. 

In the view of this writer at least, the 
large (one third) SA minority that stood 
on internationalist principles at last 
week’s conference should now be 
looking to organise themselves in 
a manner that is both explicitly 
within the framework of the S A con¬ 
stitution and in keeping with the real 
partyist logic of the SA project. That is, they 
should form a united, public, international 
ist platform to continue the fight for the 
nority to become a majority. 

The formation of such a platform would 
mark a real development of the alliance: it 
would in some ways, even though on a sin¬ 
gle issue, be the first real fruit of the SA devel¬ 
oping an internal life in its own right, no longer 
simply limited to the pre-existing divisions 
between the components that formed it. It 
could also play a catalytic role in resurrecting 
the project of an unofficial SA paper, which 
unfortunately the recent sectarian turn by the 
AWL has put very much on the back burner. 

Such a platform should for the first time give 
a real collective organisation and purpose to 
that layer of independent comrades who sup¬ 
ported the active boycott motion at the con¬ 
ference. Indeed, such a body might well give 
birth to its own mirror image in terms of an op- 


Rob Hoveman: no obligation 


posing platform based on the existing policy. 
But, again, this would be all to the good. 

The formation of platforms that transcend 
the pre-existing hardened sect lines would 
represent something new in terms of the affi¬ 
ance project - a deepening of the kind of col¬ 
laboration through political struggle in 
building a common project that will be essen¬ 
tial if the affiance is to fully realise its potential 
and develop into the party the working class 
needs • 

Ian Donovan 


Apparently the fact that the Solbes wing of 
the EU bureaucracy and sections of the bour¬ 
geoisie favour adhering to every last clause 
means that the GSP is set in stone - after all, 
the commission has the power to fine trans¬ 
gressing countries billions of euros for exceed¬ 
ing the three percent barrier. 

Since the conference such nonsense has 
been well and truly exposed. Last week Prodi, 
the man charged with overseeing the GSP’s 
implementation, damned it in an interview with 
Le Monde as “stupid” and too “rigid” (Octo¬ 
ber 18). Despite the uproar caused by this 
comment, Prodi stuck to his guns. It would 
be folly, he said, to cause a European slump 
by “enforcing the pact inflexibly and dogmati¬ 
cally, regardless of changing circumstances”. 
EU trade commissioner Pascal Lamy joined in 
the chorus of condemnation, which more and 
more was beginning to sound like the last rites: 
the growth and stability pact was not only 
“crude”: it should be replaced, he said. 

Last week German finance minister Hans 
Eichel said Berlin was likely to breach pact 
rales. The figure of three percent was just “not 
achievable”, he said. Gerhard Schroder has 
desperately been trying to comply with the 
GSP by breaking election promises not to put 
up taxes, but with four million unemployed 
and deflation looming, his task seems impos¬ 
sible - especially in view of the fact that the 
German working class remains strategically 
undefeated. 

The same problem faces president Jacques 
Chirac of France. His finance minister, Francis 
Mer, last month defied the European Commis¬ 
sion by announcing plans for tax cuts and in¬ 
creased spending next year. Mer has openly 
stated that the French budget will still be in 
the red even in 2006, the latest ‘final deadline’. 

“The growth and stability pact is in its 
death throes,” concludes Guardian journal¬ 
ist Larry Elliott (Radio 4 The world this week¬ 
end October 20). Evidently, you might say, 
but Elliott is strongly anti-euro from a left 
Keynesian perspective and has been 
quoted favourably by SA advocates of a 
‘no’ vote who still seem to believe the GSP 
is alive and kicking. 

Speaking on the same station later in the 
day, former Tory chancellor Kenneth Clarke 
bemoaned what bourgeois Europhiles like 
himself regard as a disastrous state of affairs. 
The problem with these weak-kneed govern¬ 
ments, he said, was that they all have to face 
elections and are therefore too easily tempted 
to make concessions. Unlike our SWP com¬ 
rades, he recognises that policy must always 
be determined and put into practice in the light 
of real events, which are themselves shaped 
by the contending class forces. 

As John Pearson of the CPGB asked at the 
SA conference, why must the balancing of 
budgets inevitably mean attacks on our class? 
We must “fight for what we need and for the 
capitalist class to pay”. If the bourgeoisie in¬ 
sists it must cut spending, then why not tar¬ 
get the aimed forces or the monarchy instead 
of workers’ health and education? If it needs 
to raise additional revenue, then - to use a 
phrase which the SWP is familiar with - tax the 
rich! 

Of course, when the working class really 
starts to move, balancing the books will be 
the last tiling on the minds of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. They will pay whatever price it takes to 
defend their system. So insisting that adop¬ 
tion of the euro must bring with it successfid 
attacks on our class is nothing short of politi¬ 
cal illiteracy. A similar insistence that the rati¬ 
fication of the Nice treaty must mean the 
enforced privatisation of healthcare is equally 
unpersuasive - clearly the Irish were not con¬ 
vinced by such arguments in last week’s ref¬ 
erendum. 

Whether Britain enters the single currency 
or not, the bourgeoisie will continue to try and 
solve its crises at our expense. That is why, 
instead of saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to one section 
or the other of the ruling class, we need our 
own independent, working class solutions • 
Peter Manson 
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LONDON MAYOR 

Pact to re-elect Ken 


E arly next month we shall know who has 
won the nomination to stand against 
Ken Livingstone as the Labour Party’s 
candidate for mayor of London in 2004. 

The three people from whom members of 
the London Labour Party have to choose in 
the current ballot are a pretty unappealing 
crew. 

First, Tony Banks, the well known Jack the 
Lad and one-time supposed firebrand elected 
to the Greater London Council in 1970, in the 
days when he was a comrade of ‘red Ken’. 
Having abandoned his erstwhile leftwing 
convictions (to the extent that they ever re¬ 
ally existed) in order to get a ministerial post. 
Banks was such an embarrassment as minis¬ 
ter of sport that he was sacked in a reshuffle 
after just two years in office. He went on to 
mastermind England’s failed bid for the World 
Cup. Since then, languishing on the back 
benches, his main hobby has been making 
himself a darling of the hunt saboteur 
confraternity by vigorously promoting a to¬ 
tal ban on the hunting of foxes. Despite his 
cack-handedness. Banks is reportedly the fa¬ 
vourite to pick up the poisoned chalice be¬ 
queathed to the London party by Frank 
Dobson - remember him? 

Second, Nicky Gavron, currently deputy 
mayor of London and a planning specialist, 
also an extremely wealthy former Blairite 
whose political ambitions have led her to forge 
an opportunistic alliance with Livingstone - 
of which more later. 

Third, Bob Shannon. Who? Quite. But to 
judge by his CV and election address, Bob is 
an avuncular chap who has laboured for dec¬ 
ades in die trenches of Harrow council doing 
sterling work for the party and is an all-round 
good egg. 

What with trying to organise a real war 
against Saddam Hussein, radier than the long- 
run informal bombing war combined with 
sanctions that have already caused the 
deaths of thousands of innocent Iraqis; what 
with attempting to turn the FBU strike into a 
neo-Thatcherite cmsade against the forces of 
subversion and evil in the trade union move¬ 
ment; and what widi facing the prospect of 
inevitable tax rises to fund Labour’s public 
spending commitments, you would drink drat 
Blair had better things to do than waste his 
time worrying about mayoral elections. True. 
But whereas the provincial elections are an 
embarrassment to be buried as quickly as 
possible, London actually matters. Not just 
because it is the capital city, but because it is 
part of the continuing grudge match against 
Livingstone. 

So far there have been 11 mayoral contests, 
in which the Labour Party has managed to 
produce only four winners. Last week’s con¬ 
tests in Bedford, Mansfield and Stoke-on- 
Trent were a fiasco, with victories for 
independent candidates who, albeit on the 
basis of miserably low turnouts, benefited 
from disillusionment with New Labour in the 
form of protest votes. Stoke produced a par¬ 
ticularly interesting result (see opposite). Al- 
diough Hackney may have given Downing 
Street some comfort despite the good show¬ 
ing of Paul Foot, the message is clear 
enough. 

Small wonder, therefore, diat the energising 
of local democracy - allegedly at the heart of 
the mayoral election idea and so much 
vaunted by Millbank - is in the process of 
being jettisoned. With an unenthusiastic John 
Prescott now in charge of local government, 
councils are being told that they will not be 
obliged to hold referenda on elected mayors. 
‘Two Jags’ has bigger ideas about elected 
regional assemblies, but it will be some time 
(if ever) before these grandiose designs actu¬ 
ally see the tight of day. 

London, however, will not go away. Last 
time, Dobson and the party machine were 
deservedly slaughtered for the way in which 
every tactic of fixing and pressurising was de¬ 
ployed in a stupidly vain effort to keep Liv¬ 
ingstone out. This time, the candidate will not 
be dragged tike a patendy unwilling Dobson 
to the altar of sacrifice, but will emerge as die 



democratic choice of London’s Labour mem¬ 
bership. 

Some other important things have also 
changed, hi 2000 Livingstone not only gained 
advantage from the Labour Party’s juvenile 
mishandling of his candidacy, but he was 
perceived as genuinely radical, as a mayor 
who would serve the interests of all London¬ 
ers, especially of the capital's working class. 
Voters did not just feel sympathy for the way 
he was being treated by the Labour Party; 
they also believed he was the old ‘Ken’ who 
would fight in their corner against central 
government and do his best for the ordinary 
citizen. 

It was on this basis, two years ago, that we 
decided to give Livingstone our critical sup¬ 
port, with the emphasis on ‘critical’. Given the 
fact that the key strategic imperative of the 
communist and revolutionary socialist move¬ 
ment in this country is to break the working 
class from Labourism, we saw the possibility 
that, despite the reactionary nature of the 
period, Livingstone’s campaign could galva¬ 
nise class forces not just in London, but on a 
wider basis. In the event this did not happen, 
and one of the main reasons was the attitude 
of Livingstone himself, who in the end did 
everything possible to prevent such a cam¬ 
paign. Why was this? 

The answer, one must conclude, comes 
from his determined efforts to get himself re¬ 
admitted into the fold of the Labour Party and 
be anointed as Labour’s official 2004 candi¬ 
date for the mayoralty. As part of this strat¬ 
egy, he characteristically reneged on previous 
pledges to rotate the deputy mayorship by 
ditching a potential Tory appointee on the 
grounds of budget differences, then by throw¬ 
ing overboard the good Lord Tope, the sen¬ 
ior Lib Dem on the Greater London Authority. 
By keeping Nicky Gavron’s bottom comfort¬ 
ably in the seat of deputy, he hoped to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with Millbank, but this ploy did 
not work. 

In July the Labour NEC voted by a surpris¬ 
ingly narrow majority of 17 to 13 to reject Liv¬ 
ingstone’s bid for readmission into the party. 
Details of the voting were not made available 
- so much for being an open and democratic 
party - but it was evidently not just the Blair/ 
Prescott ‘over my dead body’ tendency who 
sealed Ken’s fate. Reports suggest that 


Dennis Skinner, on the grounds that “princi- Ken Livingstone: 
pies cost in life”, voted against, and that some wants back in 
trade union members of the NEC were diplo¬ 
matically absent. Livingstone’s sentence of 
five years in the wilderness remains in force, 
and - as Charles Clarke, the Labour Party chair¬ 
man observed to journalists - Livingstone’s 
pacific approaches had specifically not in¬ 
cluded any undertaking to adhere to party 
discipline. Given his attitude to PPP el al, that 
would be impossible. The choice was evi¬ 
dently between having a dangerously loose 
cannon on the deck or manufacturing an al¬ 
ternative gun under secure central control 
(enter the supposedly ‘safe’ Mr Banks as 
candidate of first choice). 

Livingstone’s considered reaction to being 
jilted in his attempt to consummate a new 
marriage to the Labour Party and to further 
his own ambitions has been entirely typical: 

‘‘Don’t split the left vote in London” was the 
headline that signalled his latest tactical shift, 
courtesy of the Morning Star, paper of the 


Fighting fund 


Aim high 

Comrade SO - whose cheque for £50 was, as you can imagine, 
more than welcome - has given our October fund a big lift. 

Of course, that is not to belittle the contributions of com¬ 
rades DS (£35), LD and JG (£25 each), BT (£20), FG (£15), PS 
(£10), TM (£10) and. last but by no means least, CY with a £5 
donation. This week’s £195 means that our total has exactly 
doubled. We now have £390 towards our £450 monthly target. 
That means we only need a modest £60 by next week to actu¬ 
ally hit our target but, given our spectacular success over the 
previous two weeks, we should definitely be aiming higher than 
that. 

If enough readers follow the example set by comrades tike 
SO then we can easily end October in the black and make big 
inroads into our accumulated shortfall for the year as a whole • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Communist Party of Britain, in which he in¬ 
dulges us with a regular column of his sup¬ 
posedly socialist profundities. In the issue of 
September 14, Nicky Gavron is trumpeted as 
being no less than the “unity candidate", who, 
Livingstone tells us, “stands firmly for the 
policy of urging voters to cast their first-pref¬ 
erence vote for Labour and their second-pref¬ 
erence for me. This ensures that the left vote 
is not divided.” So what we have is. in Living¬ 
stone’s own words, a “non-aggression pact”, 
supposedly with the purpose of keeping out 
tlie Conservative candidate. 

In reality, of course, it is an alliance to re¬ 
elect the mayor. While Gavron is Living¬ 
stone’s stalking horse. Banks makes great 
play about his refusal to recommend a sec¬ 
ond-preference vote. Either way, Livingstone 
is centre-stage. 

However, from the latest issue of What Next? 
- for our purposes the voice of Ken Living¬ 
stone on earth - you would think that his sole 
concern was to find an answer to the ques¬ 
tion posed by one Martin Sullivan: “How do 
we defeat the Tories?” (No24). For comrade 
Sullivan the choice is stark: vote for “Ken” (it 
is always “Ken”) or, failing that, vote for Nicky 
Gavron - otherwise, the wicked Steve Norris, 
cunningly disguised as a “social liberal”, will 
seduce the “fairly sophisticated metropolitan 
electorate" into voting Conservative. 

The question is, what has “Ken" actually 
done for Londoners over the last two years? 
What has come out of all the promises? On 
what basis should working class Londoners 
give him their vote in 2004? Even Sullivan can 
only almost parenthetically refer to such 
“achievements” as “the strategy of shifting 
the travelling public from cars to buses, close 
relations with the trade unions, hard bargain¬ 
ing with developers to extract the maximum 
amount of affordable housing, the Respect 
festival, etc”. 

And then, of course, there is the question 
of the proposed congestion charge - on pa¬ 
per the only foreseeably concrete monument 
to “Ken’s” two-year-long tenure in office. 
Sullivan himself concedes that “Livingstone 
would have been better advised to leave this 
until after the election". Quite so. The people 
this tax will hit hardest are precisely those who 
actually have to earn a living by driving in and 
through central London, not the knobs for 
whom £5 a day represents just small change. 
Comrade Sullivan has not the guts to say that 
the congestion charge, whatever its putative 
benefits in terms of improved public transport, 
could be one populist policy too many - a dis¬ 
aster in the making. 

What, for example, does Tony Banks have 
to say about it? Nothing substantial at all, 
unless you count “Opinion polls already 
show increasing disillusion with how the 
mayor is dealing with the problems of Lon¬ 
doners. That is before congestion charging 
bites.” Or Gavron? “The national Labour 
policy [really, since when? - MB] is right in 
principle. So, if the scheme introduced by the 
mayor in February works I shall continue it, 
but if it fails I shall want it abandoned before 
the election.” Nobody can accuse Ms 
millionairess Gavron of being less than per¬ 
fectly candid. And Bob Shannon? “Cancel 
congestion charges” - a sound and sensible 
response to the reaction of thousands of 
working Londoners, but it will not help him a 
jot. 

With two years to go before the London 
mayoral election, it might seem that we have 
more than enough time to think about the is¬ 
sues, but the principles and the strategy in¬ 
volved are matters of importance now. Do we 
really want the working class of London to 
have to choose between Ken Livingstone and 
Banks as their mayor? Do we really want the 
choice between a New Labour turncoat and 
an independent ‘socialist’ who has so far done 
nothing - absolutely nothing - for our class? 

Obviously not. The Socialist Alliance must 
put forward and campaign for a candidate who 
can show our people that there really is an 
alternative • 

Maurice Bernal 
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CAMPAIGNS 


Stoke 

Left gives 
BNP clear 
run 


A longside the mayoral contest in Hackney, 
elections also took place in Bedford, 
Mansfield, and Stoke-on-Trent on October 17. 
Continuing the pattern established in London, 
Hartlepool and Middlesbrough. New La¬ 
bour’s so-called ‘project in mayoral local de¬ 
mocracy’ produced results that certainly will 
not be to the Blairites’ liking. 

In Bedford, Frank Branston a local news¬ 
paper owner running on a ‘Better Bedford’ 
ticket, received just over double the amount 
of votes of the Liberal Democrat runner-up, 
with 35% of the poll. Labour's Apu Bagchi 
could only manage to come fourth, behind the 
Lib Dems and the Tories, at just under 15% of 
the vote. The Greens came near the bottom, 
mustering 2.65%. 

Mansfield saw former newsagent Tony 
Eddington win the mayor’s position in a close 
contest with Loma Carter (Labour), who lost 
by just 588 votes. Far from capturing the im¬ 
agination of the electorate, only 17.9% of 
Mansfield’s eligible voters bothered to turn 
out. 

The strong showing for the British National 
Party in Stoke attracted most of the headlines 
the following day. Steve Batkin peddled typi¬ 
cal BNP fare, aiming to cash in on a wide¬ 
spread antipathy toward Stoke’s small but 
concentrated population of asylum-seekers. 
But this alone cannot explain the BNP’s 18.7% 
share of first-preference votes. In line with its 
‘respectable’ turn, Batkin has embraced com¬ 
munity activism that appears to be generat¬ 
ing some of the BNP’s local support. 

Also Batkin’s populist commitment to turn 
down most of the £70,000 mayor’s salary and 
accept only the average wage of a skilled 
worker would certainly have been well re¬ 
ceived in parts of Stoke’s impoverished bor¬ 
oughs. Hence the argument that the local 
Socialist Party was talking up the BNP’s 
chances for its own sectarian ends has un¬ 
fortunately proved to be groundless (see Let¬ 
ters Weekly Worker October 17). In fact after 
first preferences were counted Batkin was less 
than three percent behind eventual winner 
Mike Wolfe, who narrowly defeated Labour 
by just over 300 votes on the count of sec¬ 
ond preferences. 

Wolfe has been portrayed on the BBC and 
in The Guardian as a “gay rights activist” and 
his appearance at the October 6 rally organ¬ 
ised by the North Staffs Campaign Against 
Racism and Fascism (Norscarf) might have 
suggested that he is someone who could 
possibly be supported by socialists. 

Unfortunately this was never put to the test, 
since Wolfe was not confronted with a list of 
immediate working class demands. However, 
writing in The Guardian , Peter Hetherington 
notes that Wolfe “says, ironically, he is a 
strong supporter of New Labour and Tony 
Blair” (October 19). Clearly he could not be 
supported any more than his Blairite oppo¬ 
nent, George Stevenson, the Labour MP for 
Stoke South. Norscarf itself in its the Sloke- 
on-Trent Citizen leaflet could only call on the 
working class to “use your vote, but not for 
violence and hate”. 

So what lessons can communists draw from 
these latest contests? Certainly, like all elec¬ 
tions, they provide an opportunity to get our 
message across and should where possible 
be utilised by the Socialist Alliance and Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party. It was therefore unfortu¬ 
nate that the SA was unable to stand its own 
candidate apart from in Hackney. Where La¬ 
bour or independent left candidates claim 
working class support, they should be chal¬ 
lenged to prove this by endorsing a raft of 
demands in favour of our class. In such cir¬ 
cumstances we should offer to stand down 
and actively campaign for Labour candidates 
in particular • 

Phil Hamilton 


Day of protest 




O ctober 31 will see dozens of meetings, 
rallies and university teach-ins against 
the threatened attack on Iraq. The 
Stop tlie War Coalition has organised many 
local events for the ‘Day of action to stop the 
war’. It is very important that we keep the mo¬ 
mentum going after the tremendous turnout 
for the September 28 in London and the Oc¬ 
tober 19 in Glasgow demonstrations - 300,000 
on the first and 15.000 on the second. Many, 
many more people could become activated 
and politicised in this period - if there is or¬ 
ganisation on the ground. 

The prospect of a long-term military occu¬ 
pation of a post-war Iraq, as envisaged by 
George W Bush, even frightens the British es¬ 
tablishment: “In a sign of new tensions emerg¬ 
ing between the US and UK over possible 
action against Iraq, senior British officials say 
the toppling of Mr Hussein’s regime would 
have to be followed by the imposition of an 
interim administration under a United Nations 
flag.” (Financial Times October 21). 

Of course this does not mean that we sup¬ 
port Tony ‘the dove' Blair against George ‘the 
hawk’ Bush. Or that we call on the UN to give 
its blessing to an attack against a population 
that is already suffering under the inhuman 


against the war 


sanctions imposed by exactly that organisa¬ 
tion. 

Quite the opposite. Divisions at the top 
open up the space for pressure from below. 
These are ideal conditions for the working 
class to voice its opposition and its own al¬ 
ternative. In such a highly political period 
masses of people follow political debate. 
Many will be looking for answers. 

For our rulers the question is simple: not 
only is Saddam Hussein an evil dictator who 
oppresses his own people; he is apparently 
now threatening the whole of western soci¬ 
ety with his ‘weapons of mass destruction’. 
This is hypocrisy times two. The American 
bourgeoisie would not lose any sleep over the 
foimer, while there is still no evidence for the 
latter. 

While long-term access to the oil resources 
of the Middle East is a concern of the imperi¬ 
alists, the real reason for attacking Iraq is the 
necessity to ‘sort out’ rogue states. In the 
aftermath of September 11. the USA is keen 
to impose its political and military hegemony 
over the world. If you are not with us, you are 
against us. 

So far, the media machine has been very 
successful in convincing a majority of peo¬ 


ple that it is up to the British and American 
military to resolve the situation. According to 
the latest poll, conducted by MORI/ITV 
News, 71% of all Britons support an attack on 
Iraq with a United Nations mandate, although 
only 22% support a war without UN backing 
(The Guardian October 17). The Bali bomb 
helped too. 

In this situation, the left must put forward 
its own answers in the shape of a consistently 
democratic programme. A new regime im¬ 
posed from above by the west will never be 
accepted by the Iraqi people in the long term. 
The instability of Afghanistan serves as an 
example. It is up to the Iraqis themselves to 
overthrow their dictator and establish their 
own democracy from below. 

True, on western television screens there 
is no sign of any viable opposition. But last 
week’s farcical 100% presidential ‘referendum’ 
and the claimed release of every single pris¬ 
oner shows how vulnerable Saddam Hussein 
really is. We have already seen demonstra¬ 
tions in Baghdad by the families of prisoners 
not released in his amnesty. Such courage is 
highly significant politically. His unstable re¬ 
gime could simply implode • 

Tina Becker 


Many, many 
more people 
could become 
activated and 
politicised in 
this period - if 
there is 
organisation 
on the ground 



Glasgow 

Thousands march against war 


O n Saturday October 19 15,000 marched in Glas¬ 
gow against the impending war on Iraq. There 
were several feeder marches from various parts of the 
city. Coaches arrived from towns across Scotland to 
join what the organisers, the Scottish Coalition for lus- 
tice Not War, claim was the biggest peace demonstra¬ 
tion Scotland has ever seen. It was certainly bigger 
than previous anti-war demonstrations in recent years 
over Afghanistan and Kosova, which brought 3M,000 
out onto the streets. 

Coming just three weeks after the 300,000-strong 
demonstration in London, this provides another ex¬ 
ample of the potential of the anti-war movement - es¬ 
pecially if there is unity. The leadership of the Scottish 
Socialist Party did nothing to build the London dem¬ 
onstration. They had then own arts event on in Glas¬ 
gow that day. Mobilisation was left almost entirely to 
the Socialist Worker platform (plus smaller groups 
such as the Republican Communist Network and the 
CPGB). The SSP is clearly intent on putting its nation¬ 
alist agenda into practice even if that means weaken¬ 
ing opposition to the existing British state. 

The composition of the Glasgow demonstration was 


similar to the London event. There was a high turn¬ 
out from the islamic community and the CND pacifist 
milieu, but the left was out in force too - although you 
could not tell at first sight. There were a few SSP and 
trade union banners, but the majority of activists were 
carrying green Coalition for lustice Not War placards 
or messages of Palestinian solidarity. This reflects the 
desire of the majority of the left to tail current con¬ 
sciousness and thus merge in with the anti-war move¬ 
ment. The need to put across a socialist position on 
the war is surely all the more crucial, given the reac¬ 
tionary politics of a significant portion of the islamic 
community. 

At the rally Tommy Sheridan called for the anti-war 
movement to be linked with the fight against poverty, 
condemning a government that is willing to spend mil¬ 
lions of pounds on killing innocent Iraqis, yet claims 
it cannot afford to pay firefighters a decent wage to 
save lives - a point echoed by Labour MSP lohn 
McAllion. Other speakers included representatives 
from the Stop the War Coalition (England and Wales), 
Scottish TUC and Palestinian Solidarity Campaign. 

The speaker from the Muslim Association of Brit¬ 


ain urged a boycott of both Israeli and American 
goods - a backward and entirely counterproductive 
call, which, even assuming it was possible or desir¬ 
able, imagines that political solutions can be achieved 
by individual consumers, not collective organisation. 
The Scottish Nationalist Party representative looked 
to the UN to solve the situation and argued that Blah' 
should consult the Scottish parliament on whether to 
go to war, because “the voice of Scotland will be the 
voice of peace". Presumably the 300,000 that marched 
on the streets of London are an irrelevance. 

However, the majority of speakers made clear argu¬ 
ments against the war, highlighting the hypocrisy of 
attacking Iraq in the name of humanity when the US 
government continues to fund the Israeli state’s as¬ 
sault on the Palestinian people. They reminded dem¬ 
onstrators that the state most guilty of employing 
weapons of mass destruction was not Iraq, but the 
USA, and correctly noted that if the US-UK were suc¬ 
cessful in removing Saddam Hussein they would im¬ 
pose an equally oppressive leader who better suited 
the interests of western capital • 

Sarah McDonald 
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DEBATE 



Dictatorship of the proletariat: 
Bolshevism versus Kautskyism 


In the 

sixth part 

of his 

series of 

articles 

Jack 

Conrad 

discusses 

the debate 

between 

Lenin, 

Trotsky 

and 

Kautsky 


U nlike much of the left Karl Kautsky - 
formerpope of Marxism - distinguished 
himself by his almost visceral hostility 
to the October Revolution. There is a whole 
post-1917 anti-Bolshevik literature coming 
from the poison pen of Kautsky. Amongst the 
best known works are The dictatorship of the 
proletariat (1918), Terrorism and communism 
(1919), The proletarian revolution (1922) - 
thankfully all of them have been translated into 
English. 

Predictably every attack brought forth a 
swift counterattack. Top communist thinkers 
in Russia fired back in the battle for hearts and 
minds. The most notable examples on this side 
being Lenin’s The proletarian revolution and 
the renegade Kautsky and Trotsky's Terror¬ 
ism and communism and Between red and 
white - again all available in English transla¬ 
tions. 

Let us briefly set the scene. Kautsky essen¬ 
tially lined up alongside the extreme right of 
social democracy when it came to Russia. In 
Germany that meant the Social Democratic 
Party. Kautsky was actually an ex-member of 
the SDP and had joined - albeit reluctantly - 
the Independent Social Democratic Party. At 
a special conference of oppositionists in April 
1917 a clear majority voted for a split from of¬ 
ficial social democracy over its fawning sup¬ 
port for imperial Germany in World War I - in 
the name of always staying with the existing 
workers’ party Kautsky cast his vote with the 
minority. 

The ISDP was the anti-war party- While war 
raged, the party grew - reaching a one-million- 
membership high. But politically the ISDP 
occupied an unstable centrist position. Within 
its ranks were to be found not only Kautsky, 
but Eduard Bernstein on the far right and Rosa 
Luxemburg on tire far left. 

The October Revolution in 1917 and the 
subsequent disintegration of kaiser Germany 
posed point blank the question of revolution 
or counterrevolution. Elemental forces were 
on the march and society violently polarised. 
The ISDP could not survive intact under such 
harsh conditions. Luxemburg’s Spartacus 
League broke away in December 1918 to es¬ 
tablish the Communist Party of Germany. As 
for the SDP, it positively envisaged a whole 
period of capitalist stability and despicably 
connived with the army high command in 
order to eliminate the threat from the workers’ 
and soldiers’ councils. The ISDP had to 
choose what side it wanted to be on. 

Eventually at its October 1920 Halle con¬ 
gress the ISDP voted by 237 to 156 for affilia¬ 
tion to the Third International and negotiations 
towards forming a united Communist of Party 
in Germany. There was a mammoth and world- 
historic debate. Gregori Zinoviev delivered a 
magnificent four-hour oration in German and 
won the day over his two main opponents: 
Jules Martov, the leader of the Mensheviks, 
who had just arrived from Russia to set up in 
exile; and Rudolph Hilferding, the renowned 
Austro-Marxist and author of Finance capi¬ 
tal. Zinoviev returned to Moscow in triumph. 
It was the pinnacle of his career as a revolu¬ 
tionary personality (see EH Carr The Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution Vol 3, Haimondsworth 1977, 

pp220-26). 

As for Kautsky, he and the rightwing ISDP 
rump meekly returned to the fold and reunited 
with the SDP. Yet, whatever his particular af¬ 
filiation, Kautsky wrote polemics against the 
Bolsheviks and the October Revolution in the 
service of the anti-revolutionary programme 
of reformism. 

Seven deadly sins 

Of course, Kautsky’s writings ranged over 
many questions - giving land to the peasants, 
nationalities policy, his conviction that the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution was premature, etc. But our 
main concern and focus is that notorious 
phrase, the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 

What did Kautsky have to say? In his The 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ from Marx 


to Lenin Hal Draper lists seven specific head¬ 
ings which can usefully serve as our guide. 

1. Marx-Engels references. Kautsky treated 
Marx-Engels is such a way that laid him open 
to charges of deliberate falsification. In The 
dictatorship of the proletariat he quotes 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha programme - 
which is belittled as a mere “letter" - in such a 
way to make it appear that this was the only 
time the subject was treated by him. 

But, as Draper comments, Kautsky could 
not hope to get away with it. The whole of the 
educated left had been fiercely debating the 
subject since 1917 and Lenin had already pub¬ 
lished his State and revolution. Here Lenin 
detailed how Marx-Engels had repeatedly 
used the phrase ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’. And Kautsky was supposed to be the 
foremost authority on Marxism. Was he less 
informed than Lenin? Surely he knew of 
Marx’s Civil war in France ? What about his 
letter to Weydemeyer? 

No one is suggesting that quotes from Marx 
or Engels settle everything. But to keep quiet 
on what they said can only but have been a 
deliberate attempt to suppress their views. 

2. What does the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat mean? According to Kautsky, it was 
an unfortunate fact that Marx “omitted to 
specify more exactly” what he meant by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Taken “literally”, 
he says, it signifies “the sovereignty of one 
person, who is bound by no law”, a “passing 
phase”, and not a "permanent institution of 
the state” (K Kautsky The dictatorship of the 
proletariat Michigan 1964, p43). Later he 
dismissively writes of the Bolsheviks remem¬ 
bering the “little phrase”. 

Clearly Kautsky is blissfully unaware that 
the term had shifted its meaning between the 
1850s and the 20th century. He knows some¬ 
thing of the Roman dictatura and the educa¬ 
tive dictatorship advocated by Babeuf and 
Blanqui. But he fails to recognise that Marx- 
Engels used the word simply and straightfor¬ 
wardly to denote ‘rule’ - in this case mle by 
the working class. It had nothing to do with 
“strong government” or any other special 
measures. 

Interestingly, while in The dictatorship of 
the proletariat (1918) he claims to stand by 
Marx’s meaning of the phrase - whatever that 
may have been - by the time he got round to 
finishing The proletarian revolution four 
years later in 1922, he had obviously under¬ 
gone a change of mind. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat “must be rejected” because it 
would allow “every worker” to freely “plun¬ 
der and mishandle” any bourgeois at will 
(quoted in H Draper The ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ from Marx to Lenin New York 
1987, pl27). Draper comments caustically: this 
passage is the “best evidence I know for the 
opinion held by some that Kautsky’s old age 
was dimmed by senility” (ibid). 

3. Government forms and state types. Kaut¬ 
sky could have scored some telling polemical 
points against Lenin and the Bolsheviks. We 
have seen how there were two Lenins on this 
subject of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(see Weekly Worker October 17). On the one 
hand Lenin argued that ‘dictatorship’ implied 
nothing but the rule of the proletariat and 
peasantry. Yet on the other hand he used the 
term as synonymous with blood-curdling vio¬ 
lence, terror and the denial of basic democratic 
rights. 

Kautsky makes a hash of it. He distin¬ 
guishes between form of government and 
type of government. He says - rightly - that 
Marx had implied in his Critique of the Gotha 
programme a “political condition” - presum¬ 
ably a workers’ state, though Kautsky refuses 
to spell out the two short words. A significant 
silence. And an easily understood one. Suf¬ 
fice to say, in 1918 the ISDP lefts and the 
Spartacist League were loudly demanding just 
that. A workers’ state. How could Kautsky 
counterpose a workers’ state to the patty rule 
which was coming into existence in Russia? 


After all he had fatefully compromised him¬ 
self with the ISDP right and the SDP. And this 
bloc stood for a bourgeois democratic state 
and was prepared to join together with blood- 
splattered generals so as to ensure such an 
outcome. 

4. Abstract democracy. Kautsky is forced to 
resort to an abstract and ahistorical democ¬ 
racy. Democracy is good. Dictatorship is bad. 
Soon he will renounce all forms of class rule 
in favour of parliamentary democracy, which 
he crudely and universally equates with de¬ 
mocracy itself. Hence his conclusion that the 
"description of the bourgeois state as the 
‘dictatorship of the bourgeoisie’ is one of the 
most absurd fictions that our age has pro¬ 
duced” (quoted in H Draper The ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ from Marx to Lenin New 
York 1987, pl28). 

This just goes to show how far Kautsky’s 
collapse had gone. Traditionally the socialist 
movement had denounced the bourgeois dic¬ 
tatorship far more readily than it had dared 
utter the phrase ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’. Now for Kautsky the idea of bourgeois 
dictatorship was an “absurd” fiction. 

Whereas Lenin and his comrades showed 
an increasing tendency to dismiss democracy 
by equating it with bourgeois democracy and 
thus a sham, a trick perpetrated upon the 
working class by the ruling class, Kautsky 
shows the opposite pattern. He dismisses the 
October Revolution out of hand because of 
its lack of democracy and embraces parliamen¬ 
tary democracy with the enthusiasm of a neo¬ 
phyte. 

5. General applicability. Kautsky was pre¬ 
pared to concede that Marx "had somewhere 
said that under certain circumstances things 
might come to a dictatorship of the proletariat” 
(K Kautsky The dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat Michigan 1964, ppl40-41). Yet, as we 
already know, this is complete nonsense. Marx 
advocated the rule of the working class - not 
“under certain circumstances”, but every¬ 
where. 

6. Council system and parliament. Kautsky 
sets up soviets, the Rdtesystem , against the 
parliamentary system. The Bolsheviks were 
increasingly prone to proclaim the soviet sys¬ 
tem as being of absolute universal signifi¬ 
cance. By contrast for Kautsky the only road 
to power is to be through parliament and win¬ 
ning a parliamentary majority. Soviets are or¬ 
gans of struggle and should remain content 
with that limited role and aspire to be nothing 
more. 

Marx-Engels had for their part called for the 
democratic republic - saying that this was the 
only form of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
As Draper suggests, what particular form this 
general fotm takes - ie, the democratic repub¬ 
lic - is historically determined. In 1917 it was 
undoubtedly soviets in Russia. Likewise in 
1918, if the German revolution were to have 
been successful, a Rdterepublik would have 
come into being. But Marx and Engels had 
also talked of exceptional circumstances. They 
repeatedly speculated about the possibility 
of a peaceful road in Britain and the US, in 
which capturing a parliamentary majority 
would be the first act of the revolution. 

Draper therefore describes the crude 
counterposition of soviets to parliament as 
"petrified dogmatism” - whether it comes from 
the right or the left (H Draper The ‘dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat’ from Marx to Lenin 
New York 1987, pl32). As a footnote to this 
observation it should not be forgotten that 
the 1871 Paris Commune began as a cross¬ 
class city council, nor that the second act of 
the revolutionary majority was to call new elec¬ 
tions. The ballot gave the revolutionaries an 
increased majority. There were 65 of them, 
compared with 21 oppositionists (15 of whom 
were out-and-out reactionaries). 

7. Russian isolation. Kautsky attacked the 
Bolsheviks for banking on the European revo¬ 
lution coming to their rescue. He delights in 
detailing how Russia is a woefully backward 


country. The working class constitutes a small 
minority and the peasants a big majority. His 
conclusion is that any attempt by a working 
class party taking power in Russia in the ex¬ 
pectation of triggering a wider, European, 
revolution, is to be condemned. Kautsky 
hypocritically mourns the national isolation 
of the Russian Revolution in order to excuse 
himself and social democracy in Germany from 
any responsibility of overcoming it. Far from 
using the Russian example as an inspirational 
spm' and fighting to win working class power 
in Germany, Kautsky irredeemably constitutes 
himself part of the problem. 

Lenin’s counterattack 

Draper puts Lenin’s 1918 The proletarian 
revolution and the renegade Kautsky into tire 
catergory of expediency. Like Kautsky’s at¬ 
tack on the October Revolution it was “less 
concerned with Marxist theory”, more de¬ 
signed to vindicate existing politics. Again we 
are concerned with the misuse of the term ‘dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat’ rather than the 
overall bigger picture. Nevertheless a tincture 
of historical flavouring serves to give the 
polemics context as well as light and shade. 

The revolutionary regime hung by a thread. 
The working class and the Communist Party 
were confronted not only by internal coun¬ 
terrevolution, but the intervention of 14 for¬ 
eign armies. All available resources had to be 
put at the disposal of the Red Army. Hunger 
stalked the cities. Industrial production 
slumped. Meanwhile so-called fellow social¬ 
ists, such as Kautsky in Germany, were lend¬ 
ing their best efforts to stabilise capitalism and 
to mbbish the Bolsheviks for having dared 
to take power. Lenin burnt with anger. His 
comrade. Bonch-Bruyevich, recalls him “sit¬ 
ting up evety day till late at night writing this 
remarkably hard-hitting work” (VI Lenin CW 
Vol 27, Moscow 1977, p512n). 

No one can deny the aggression and fer¬ 
vour with which Lenin writes. His words and 
phrases glow, compared with Kautsky’s dry- 
as-dust formulations. Those who were al¬ 
ready on side would have been delighted by 
its vituperative tone. However, Draper is of the 
view that The proletarian revolution and the 
renegade Kautsky is "perhaps the worst 
book Lenin ever published” (H Draper The 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ from Marx 
to Lenin New York 1987, pl33). It is not the 
invective. The proletarian revolution and the 
renegade Kautsky represents a new stage, 
argues Draper, in the post-1917 evolution of 
Leninism in respect to democracy. 

By force of circumstance Lenin was shift¬ 
ing away from the concept of majority revo¬ 
lution. He does not say so openly. 
Nonetheless the message is clear - even if only 
implicitly. Every time Kautsky insists upon a 
majority being essential for socialism, one 
finds Lenin smashing him down with accusa¬ 
tions of “abstract democracy” and the insist¬ 
ence that Kautsky had substituted liberalism 
for Marxism. 

A representative sample: “If we argue in a 
liberal way, we must say: the majority decides, 
the minority submits .... Nothing need be said 
about the class character of the state in gen¬ 
eral ... a majority is a majority and a minority is 
a minority ... And this is exactly how Kautsky 
argues” (VI Lenin CW Vol 28, Moscow 1977, 
p250). 

The trick is easy to detect. The whole ques¬ 
tion of a majority is simply hidden under the 
charge of liberalism. The Soviet Republic pre¬ 
sumably has no need to win a majority be¬ 
cause it is already defined as the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Why does the working class 
need a dictatorship? Lenin answers: to sup¬ 
press the minority of exploiters. Those who 
raise the need for a majority revolution are pre¬ 
sumably automatically guilty of siding with 
the exploitative minority. Leave aside the 
logic-chopping: Draper says this is the first 
time Lenin had “counterposed” the revolu¬ 
tionary need to suppress reactionaries to the 
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“concept of majority revolution” (H Draper 
The ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ from 
Marx to Lenin New York 1987, pl34). 

Lenin draws an analogy. Ancient Athens 
was “essentially a dictatorship of the slave¬ 
owners. Did this dictatorship abolish democ¬ 
racy among, and for. the slave-owners? 
Everybody knows that it did not” (VI Lenin 
CW Vol 28, Moscow 1977, p253). We can ig¬ 
nore the actual socio-political realities of Ath¬ 
ens (Ellen Meiksins Wood persuasively 
suggests that it was a peasant-citizen repub¬ 
lic - after all every male citizen in Attica had 
the right to vote and take an active part in 
government). The problem with Lenin is ob¬ 
vious. 

One can readily admit that within highly re¬ 
stricted ruling class circles history reveals 
examples of circumstances where some kind 
of minority ‘democracy’ prevails - the mercan¬ 
tile republic of Venice, the pre-1832 aristocratic 
landowners’ parliament in Britain. But this is 
the ‘democracy’ of the few over and against 
the great majority. A better description there¬ 
fore would be an exploiters’ collectivism or 
something of the kind. 

Democracy was democratic in Athens only 
because it involved those below - the demos, 
the citizen majority (minus women). Likewise 
for Marxism our revolution, our state is demo¬ 
cratic, because it is the act of the majority and 
the rule of the majority. At least that is what 
Marx-Engels emphasise time and time again. 
So did Lenin at his best, when he thought he 
could still afford to be orthodox and was not 
making a theoretical sow’s ear out of the So¬ 
viet republic’s dire necessity. 

By taking a slave-owners’ ‘democracy’ as 
his model Lenin was breaking with Marx- 
Engels. The reason is not hard to fathom. 
Russia’s proletariat was tiny and getting 
smaller with civil war and trade embargo. Rus¬ 
sia was terribly and suffocatingly isolated 
and, to make matters worse, ‘socialists’ such 
as Kautsky were siding with those who would 
ensure that that isolation continued till the 
point where capitalism was restored. The re¬ 
sult would in all likelihood not be Kautsky’s 
bourgeois democracy, but a military terror that 
would see Nazi-type pogroms against reds, 
jews and militant workers. Clearly Lenin was 
under enormous pressure and was willing to 
hit back with anything that came to hand. 

Instead of consistently admitting the parlous 
situation faced by the Soviet republic and 
how far it had strayed from being a healthy 
socialist state, he began with one theoretical 
improvisation following another to concoct a 
new doctrine in which “talk about majority and 
minority” and democracy are dismissed as 
mere liberal cant. 

Lenin is fitfully evolving towards enshrin¬ 
ing the minority dictatorship of the working 
class over the peasant masses and, as the 
situation continued to deteriorate, the revo¬ 
lutionary part of that class over society as a 
whole. 

Tme, Lenin did write with sealing honesty 
about the workers’ state suffering bureau¬ 
cratic deformations and its class character re¬ 
lying on the party's old guard alone. It is also 
true that till the end of his life one can find 
references to the necessity of democracy and 
the rule of the majority. 

Nevertheless a new theory emerges from 
all the improvisation. It is a theory which in¬ 
vents a whole intermediate, or transitional. 


period between capitalism and socialism 
called the dictatorship of the proletariat. Dur¬ 
ing this period law is suspended, the party 
rules, democratic rights are denied and the 
ends always justify means. Between capital¬ 
ism and socialism there lies a global civil war. 
Orders from above are therefore necessary, 
votes from below dangerous madness. That 
way Kautsky and other critics need not be 
answered. They - and more importantly then 
arguments - could simply be condemned out 
of hand and heated with sneering contempt. 

Trotsky 

Draper - a fomier follower - is scathing about 
Trotsky. Lenin habitually asked himself, 
‘What did Marx think?’ He also tried logically 
and sometimes painfully to square the circle. 
Trotsky not only eschewed "Lenin’s pattern” 
of approaching problems. Trotsky did not 
even bother to inquire about what Marx 
thought (H Draper The ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ from Marx to Lenin New York 
1987, pl38). His works - sparkling as they are 
in terms of exqusite style and arresting meta¬ 
phor - are usually ‘quote-mongering'-free be¬ 
cause he neither cared about Marx’s thought 
nor knew about it. Draper says that such ig¬ 
norance might have been forgivable if he had 
not attempted to make pronouncements on 
what he is ignorant about. 

Eg, in Terrorism and communism Trotsky 
lays claim to Engels. Apparently he “stub¬ 
bornly defended” the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and “the idea that the political 
autocracy of the proletariat” was “the sole 
foim in which it can realise its control of the 
state” (L Trotsky Terrorism and communism 
London 1975, p44). Yet, as we have seen else¬ 
where, Engels would have done no such thing. 
For him. as with Marx, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat meant ‘rule’ of the working class. 
It was not a fomi of control over the state. 

Kautsky repeatedly hit the Soviet republic 
using the example of the Paris Commune and 
how it embodied consistent democracy. In 
reply Trotsky fell into the trap of ‘refuting’ 
Kautsky by showing how the Commune re¬ 
sorted to anti -democratic measures. His evi¬ 
dence is erroneous, fanciful or simply 
embarrassing - the heroes in his account be¬ 
ing the Blanquists. Nevertheless the next step 
is easy. The Commune was anti-democratic, 
so is the Soviet republic; ergo there exists no 
problem. 

Along with Kautsky’s ‘formal democracy’, 
Trotsky dismisses democracy itself. He goes 
far further than Lenin at his worse. What mat¬ 
ters for him is the revolutionary will and de¬ 
termination of the minority. With sufficient 
single-mindedness all obstacles can be over¬ 
come. The results are well known. The 
militarisation of labour, the statisation of the 
trade unions, lauding terror and command 
over democratic norms. 

Draper offers the opinion that such inci¬ 
dents are not momentary slips on Trotsky’s 
part. Rather they foim the beginning of Trot¬ 
sky’s “deep-going and systematic break with 
Marx on the nature of a workers’ state” (H 
Draper The ‘dictatorship of the proletariat' 
from Marx to Lenin New York 1987, pl39). I 
must state my agreement with this sad assess¬ 
ment. 

Admire Trotsky, the selfless revolutionary, 
yes. Wonder at his brilliance as a writer and 
organiser. Respect his steadfast opposition 


to Stalin and the wholesale destruction of the 
Bolshevik old guard. But do not be afraid to 
criticise Trotsky when it comes to his disgrace¬ 
ful and regressive attitude towards democ¬ 
racy. That is certainly one of the many reasons 
why I refuse to call myself a Trotskyite - or. if 
one likes, a Trotskyist. Unless, that is, I hap¬ 
pen to be debating with out-and-out 
Stalinites. When, as is their wont, they brand 
me a ‘Trotskyite’, it would be churlish not to 
take this ‘insult’ as an unintended compliment. 

Trotsky’s anti-democratic positions are well 
known and I presume that those who do de¬ 
scribe themselves as disciples - ‘ites’ or ‘ists’ 
- must in some way defend his anti-democratic 
ideas. Eg, till the end of his life Trotsky insisted 
upon describing the bureaucratic socialism of 
Stalin as an example of a workers’ state. Al¬ 
beit a degenerated one. Why? Simply be¬ 
cause of the statisation of the means of 
production. Such a lamentable conclusion in¬ 
extricably flows from his separation of the 
workers’ state (socialism) from democracy. 

For Marxists socialism cannot be separated 
from democracy without it ceasing to be so¬ 
cialism. As our ‘What we fight for’ column 
says, “Socialism represents victory in the 
battle for democracy.” Socialism entails no 
denial, or abolition, of democracy, but extend¬ 
ing the practice of democracy to its extreme 
limits and giving what is often hollow under 
capitalism a definite social content. Old foims 
are thereby given a new purpose and direc¬ 
tion and new, complementary, forms spring 
into existence alongside them. Socialism that 
way breaks out of capitalism as a huge demo¬ 
cratic upsurge, whereby the masses take con¬ 
trol over their everyday lives and society in 
general. Socialism, or a workers’ state, must 
stay being democratic or “it turns into its op¬ 
posite” - a case in point being, of course, Sta¬ 
lin’s Soviet Union. Let our critics ponder. 

Trotsky is against everything Kautsky is 
for. Not a good method. He duly hits rock 
bottom theoretically when, standing in the 
position of Kautsky’s polar opposite, he ar¬ 
gues against the possibility of majority rule. 
An old chestnut unconsciously inherited 
from Jacobin-communism, Blanqui, etc. 

The masses are held down with “compul¬ 
sory general education”, kept “on the verge 
of complete ignorance”, exist in “spiritual slav¬ 
ery” and are terrorised to such a degree that 
the minority must seize power on their behalf. 
Then, and only then, can the “most ignorant, 
most terrorised sections of the nation” be 
slowly educated in the “meaning of socialist 
production” (L Trotsky Terrorism and com¬ 
munism London 1975, pp58-59). 

Draper damns Trotsky for taking the “ theo¬ 
retical lead in gutting socialism of its organic 
enrootment in the mass of people”. Hence, 
when in his turn Stalin took the lead in organ¬ 
ising the socio-economic counterrevolution 
within the revolution, the “judicial” basis in 
theory had already been laid. Yet despite the 
horrors of the 1930s Trotsky was neither able 
nor willing to set himself the task of thorough¬ 
going self-criticism. 

With the advantage of the 20-20 vision that 
hindsight gives us we cannot afford to make 
a similar mistake. Democracy and socialism 
must be reunited. In the first place that requires 
a fearless criticism of all past efforts ... and 
failures. Without that nothing of any serious¬ 
ness can ever be achieved • 

Jack Conrad 


What we 
fight for 

sOur central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Trouble at top 


L iz Davies has resigned from the So¬ 
cialist Alliance executive committee. 
Citing a breakdown of trust between 
members of the executive, comrade Davies 
has said that she will no longer be “able to 
discharge effectively her duties to the mem¬ 
bers”. She remains a member of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. 

Comrade Davies raised her concerns at 
the executive committee meeting held on 
Sunday October 13. A subsequent emer¬ 
gency executive meeting on October 20 was 
convened to discuss the issues raised by 
comrade Davies’s resignation. That meet¬ 
ing decided to implement a number of meas¬ 
ures and the November 16 executive 
meeting will monitor and finalise arrange¬ 
ments arising from those decisions. 

While her resignation was triggered by 
what comrade Davies refers to as ques¬ 
tions of “accountability” and “trust” 
among leading officers of the executive, 
many believe that there are deeper politi¬ 
cal issues at stake concerning the overall 
direction of the alliance, as well those re¬ 
lating to work in other arenas, such as the 
Stop the War Coalition. 

In order to overcome problems of com¬ 
munication and accountability between 
members of the executive and for the trans¬ 
parent setting of priorities for the national 
office, the executive has established a sec¬ 
retariat that will meet weekly. This tempo¬ 
rary secretariat consists of Rob Hoveman, 
national secretary, Will McMahon, mem¬ 
bership secretary, Marcus Strom, nominat¬ 
ing officer, and Mandy Baker, youth 
officer. The secretariat will set the work and 
priorities for the national office and secre- 


Liz Davies: remains 
committed to a viable 
socialist alternative 


tary on a week-to-week basis and will be 
fully accountable to the executive. 

To further promote the efficient running 
of the office a job description and employ¬ 
ment contract for the office worker will be 
finalised, including the appointment of ap¬ 
propriate officers responsible for their work. 

Further decisions include the drawing up 
of guidelines, to be confirmed at the Novem¬ 
ber executive, which will formalise the deci¬ 
sion-making structures of the executive. 

While such arrangements are no cast-iron 
guarantee against any further breakdown 
of trust among executive members, these 
decisions will greatly increase the profes¬ 
sional running of an organisation that still 
has a terribly weak national infrastructure. 

Given that the executive committee acted 
so quickly to redress these issues, it is un¬ 
fortunate that comrade Liz Davies felt she 
could not remain part of the executive that 
is actively seeking to overcome shortcom¬ 
ings in organisation and accountability. 
Many hopes rest with the Socialist Alliance 
being a success and in the future develop¬ 
ing into a political party that can compete 
with Labour for the loyalty of the mass of 
the working class. While we are still held 
back by amateurism and sect divisions, the 
Socialist Alliance remains the only game in 
town. It is the concretisation of the party 
question for communists and revolution¬ 
ary socialists in the United Kingdom. 

Tensions are bound to arise with one of 
the principle supporting organisations - the 
Socialist Workers Party - being so dominant 
numerically. This is further exacerbated by 
the fact that the SWP persists in treating 
the Socialist Alliance as one of its many 




‘united fronts’ - albeit of a ‘special kind’. 

Though it poses as the champion of the 
SA’s ‘independents’, this approach has not 
paid off. Neither for the S\VP nor the SA. 
The SWP has not gained a new layer of 
recruits, nor has the SA. While the SA has 
a membership of a few thousand, there has 
been no influx of former members of the sects 
or former Labourites. Why join an SWP 
‘united front’? Nor has the SWP done a 
‘Scotland’: ie, followed the lead of Alan Mc- 
Combes and Tommy Sheridan and their 
International Socialist Movement (former 
Scottish Militant Labour), who have thrown 
their resources and energies into building 
a genuine party project. The SA therefore 
remains stunted at a half-way stage. It is in 
actual fact neither an SWP ‘united front’ nor 
a party. 

In that sense, the events around comrade 
Davies are reminiscent of when Dave 
Church resigned from the executive com¬ 
mittee. Speaking of the December 1 2001 
constitutional conference, comrade Church 
said: “We should have either remained as a 
looser federal organisation or moved over 
to a single party structure that recognises 
and welcomes its factions” (Weekly Worker 
May 30). In other words the SWP is hold¬ 
ing back the logical development of the 
Socialist Alliance: ie, our transformation 
into a fully fledged party with a weekly or 
daily press, trade union fractions, council¬ 
lors and a healthy culture of ongoing po¬ 
litical debate. 

The executive is dealing with the organi¬ 
sational issues arising from comrade 
Davies’ resignation. However, the Social¬ 
ist Alliance as a whole needs to come to 
grips with the bigger political question. The 
executive committee has fixed the date of 
our annual conference as March 15 2003. 
From now until then the executive will “ini¬ 
tiate a period of open and democratic dis¬ 
cussion of the politics and operation of the 
alliance”. 

The principal supporting organisations 
in particular need to grasp the nettle. In or¬ 
der to move forward, new members need to 
know that the Socialist Alliance is the pri¬ 
mary project of all the significant forces in¬ 
volved. The equivocation inherent in the 
‘united front’ approach is a source of con¬ 
stant instability and weakness. The March 
15 conference should take the decision in 
principle to move towards a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party • 

Marcus Strom 
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Liz Davies 

As members of the Socialist Alliance executive are aware, I 
have resigned as national chair of the Socialist Alliance and 
from the executive. I have done so with deep sadness. 

I feel strongly that minimum standards of accountability 
and probity have not been upheld by some leading officers 
and members of the executive. Under the circumstances, it is 
clear to me that I will not be able to discharge effectively my 
duties to the members. 

The premise of the Socialist Alliance was that individuals 
and groups from differing political backgrounds and perspec¬ 
tives could work together on a common political project. It was 
always clear that trust among the elements of the Socialist 
Alliance, and in particular trust among members of the 
executive and national officers, was essential to this endeav¬ 
our. As a result of recent events, I feel that trust no longer 
exists. 

I remain committed to contributing towards the develop¬ 
ment of a viable socialist alternative to New Labour. 

October 212002 

SA executive 

We very much regret Liz Davies’s resignation from the national 
executive. We greatly appreciate the contribution she has 
made on the national executive and as chair and thank her for 
this. We welcome her continued commitment to building a 
socialist alternative to New Labour, and we hope to continue to 
work closely with her as a member of the Socialist Alliance. 

As a result of Liz raising her concerns, the executive has 
taken urgent measures to deal with the important issues she 
has raised. Those measures will be monitored and finalised at 
the November meeting of the executive, which will also initiate 
a period of open and democratic discussion of the politics and 
operation of the alliance leading up to the alliance’s annual 
general meeting on March 15 2003. 

The executive is looking forward to building on our excel¬ 
lent result in the recent Hackney mayoral election. Local 
alliances are already active in building broad labour move¬ 
ment support committees for the firefighters, and the execu¬ 
tive decided to throw the whole weight of the alliance nation¬ 
ally behind this effort. 

With New Labour taking an openly anti-union stance against 
the firefighters, the need for socialists to unite in a campaign¬ 
ing organisation like the alliance has never been more urgent. 
The alliance is also in the forefront of the anti-war movement 
in many areas, and will be working to make sure that a clear 
and distinctive socialist message is heard in this new and 
growing movement. 

• Lesley Mahmood and Steve Godward (joint vice chairs); Tess 
McMahon (treasurer); Marcus Strom (nominating officer); Rob 
Hoveman (secretary and campaigns officer); Will McMahon 
(membership secretary); Mark Hoskisson (trade union officer); 
John Rees (press officer); Nick Wrack (publications officer); 
Mandy Baker (youth officer); Weyman Bennett (race officer); 
John Fisher, Declan O’Neill, Alan Thornett, Martin Thomas 
(executive members) 
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